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Backers of 
‘Work’Laws 
Repudiated 


By Gene Zack 

Reactionary efforts to shackle 
the trade union movement were 
buried under an avalanche of 
votes as anti-labor “right-to- 
work” proposals were rejected in 
five out of the six states where 
they appeared on the ballot. 

Near-record voter turnouts 
defeated the compulsory open 
shop measures in California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Ohio and Wash- 

ington. : 

Only in the farm state of Kan- 
sas did the “work” proposal carry. 

It thus became the 19th state to 
have a “right-to-work” law on its 
statute books. 

The crushing defeat handed 
the proposal, particularly in 
heavily-industrialized Ohio and 
California, indicated that a high- 
water mark may have been 
reached. Labor is expected to 
press for repeal of existing laws 
by state legislatures. Efforts 
may also be made to have Con. 
gress repeal Sect. 14-b of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, giving. states 
the right to prohibit union shop 
clauses in voluntary labor-man- 
agement agreements, 

Down to defeat with the mis- 
named “work” proposals—which 
the AFL-CIO had warned would 
mean a return to “coolie wages, the 
sweatshop and yellow-dog con- 
tracts”’—went top Republican can- 
didates who had campaigned in 
Ohio and California in favor of this 
anti-labor issue. 

The results of the voting on the 
compulsory open-shop_ proposals 
were described as “very comfort- 
ing” by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
{D-N. Y.), co-chairmen of the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Peace. 

“The cause of industrial peace 
has been well served,” they said in 
a joint statement. “Organized la- 
bor is to be congratulated on the 
confidence evidenced in it by the 
voters.” 

The “work” proposals suffered 
their worst defeats in the indus- 
trialized states. Ohio voters re- 
jected it by a nearly 2-to-1 major- 
ity. In both Washington and Cali- 
fornia—where the proposals had 
failed to carry on previous occa- 
sions—the margin of defeat was 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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AFL-CIO headquarters as organized labor studied the pattern of national balloting. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany (seated) checks latest figures. Standing (left to right) are F. K. Dashiell of COPE; 
Albert J. Zack, director of Dept. of Public Relations; James L. McDevitt, COPE director. 


Congress and State Houses: 


Labor Aid Helpful to Liberals 


Victorious 


in 


By Saul Miller 


Election Contests 


Organized labor played a substantial role in the election of liberal candidates to Congress and the 


state houses in the 1958 balloting. 


~ - 


Nearly 70 percent of the candidates supported by the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, 
the Railway Labor Political League, political action groups of individual unions and state and local 
labor groups were successful in their bid for office. 


Labor support or opposition was® 
one of the many factors in the elec- 
tion that saw almost uniform defeat 
of right-wing candidates. In a 
number of states labor felt there 


tween the candidates and declined 
to endorse or give active support. 


to-work’ are very comforting. 


an issue this year. 


mishap. 


R-T-W Defeat Hailed by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Lehman 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former Sen. Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York, co-chairmen of the National Council for 
Industrial Peace which opposed compulsory open-shop pro- 
| posals, issued the following post-election statement: 

“The results in the voting on the issue of so-called ‘right- 


“The cause of industrial peace has been well served. 
“Organized labor is to be congratulated on the confidence 
evidenced in it by the voters of states where ‘right-to-work’ was 


“The only sour note in the voting on ‘right-to-work’ was 
struck in Kansas. We hope that both labor and management 
will be able to handle their differences as to prevent undue un- 
rest. There should be moderation on the part of the victors; 
while labor must bear its new burden in patience, 

“At a later date, it may well be possible to correct. this 


“The National Council for Industrial Peace in the succeed- 
ing few weeks will counsel as to its role in the future.” 


Labor support played an im- 
portant role in the 34 Senate 
races where right-wing, anti- 
union candidates made the po- 
litical and economic roles of 
unions major issues, and in the 
states where “right-to-work” ref- 
erendums were on the ballot. 


Labor indicated support by COPE 
or individual local groups in 32 of 
the 34 senatorial races. Of the 32 
with labor support, 25 were vic- 
torious, 

In the gubernatorial races labor 
indicated support in 23 of the 33 
races, with 17 of those supported 
elected. 

In the House races about 70 per- 
cent of the candidates having some 
sort of labor support were elected. 

AFL-CIO support or endorse- 
ment of Senate, House and guber- 
natorial candidates, as well as those 
seeking seats in the state legisla- 
tures and at city and county levels, 
is determined by local and state 
COPE organizations on the basis 
of voting records, questionnaires, 
interviews and other informational 
methods.. Individual unions and 
their local groups use similar tech- 
niques. 

Among the liberal senatorial win- 
ners supported by labor were Clair 


Engle (Calif.), Thomas J. Dodd 
(Conn.), R. Vance Hartke (Ind.), 
John F. Kennedy (Mass.), Eugene 
Ww. McCarthy (Minn.), Stuart Sym- 
ington @Mo.), Mike Mansfield 
(Mont.), Harrison A. Williams 
(N. J.), William Langer (N. D.), 
John O. Pastore (R. I.), Albert Gore 
(Tenn.), Ralph W. Yarborough 
(Tex.), Henry M. Jackson (Wash.), 
Robert C. Byrd and Jennings Ran- 
dolph, both of West Virginia, Wil- 
liam Proxmire (Wis.) and Gale 
McGee (Wyo.). 

Among the liberal governors 
elected with labor support were Ed- 
mund G. Brown (Calif.), Stephen 
L. R. McNichols (Colo.), Abraham 
Ribicoff (Conn.), G. Mennen Wil- 
liams (Mich.), Orville E. Freeman 
(Minn.), Michael V. DiSalle (Ohio), 
David L. Lawrence (Pa.), Gaylord 
A. Nelson (Wis). and J. J. Hickey 
(Wyo.). 

Labor-supported senatorial can- 


Ernest W. McFarland (Ariz.), El- 
bert Carvel (Del.), Thomas D’Ales- 
andro (Md.), Frank S. Hogan 
(N. Y.) and George M. Leader 
(Pa.). 

In the gubernatorial races candi- 
dates running with labor endorse- 
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Heavy Vote 
Sweeps In . 


Democrats 


By Willard Shelton 


A rolling tide of votes swept 
Democrats to solid control of 
Congress and of many normally 
Republican states as the people 
on Nov. 4 handed the Eisenhower 
Administration and the GOP a - 
crushing defeat and smashed a 
massive anti-union campaign. 

The effect was to give Pres.~ 
Eisenhower his third Democratic 
Congress in succession, this time 
with large Democratic pluralities to 
replace the control won narrowly in 
1954 and 1956, and to spread 
Democratic strength through state 
executive and legislative branches 
traditionally held by the GOP. 

The Democratic pluralities—_ 
62 to 34 in the Senate and an 
indicated 281 to 153 in the House 
—are not large enough to carry 
bills over an Eisenhower veto by 
the required two-thirds majority 
on a straight party-line division. 

Conservative Democrats, heavy 
with seniority, will still dominate 
Many Major committees in the up- 
coming 86th Congress. 

Legislation in education, welfare 
and tax and appropriation fields 


~,,| will necessarily be framed both to 
ij attract some Republican support 


and to avoid White House, disap- 
proval. 
Big Liberal Victory 

Nevertheless the Democratic vic- 
tory was big and generally liberal. 

In the face of an intense drive 
by Pres. Eisenhower and Vice Pres. 
Nixon against what they termed 
Democratic “radicals” and “spend- 
ers” in the northern and western 
states, Democrats from the North 
and West won a total of 13 Sen- _ 
ate seats, 46 House seats and a net 
of 4 governorships previously held 
by Republicans. 

Democratic liberals from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific 
‘generally held their places by 
heavily increased pluralities. Re- 
publican conservatives and even 
some moderates were knocked 
out of office or won by sharply 
reduced margins. 


The heavily-financed drive to 
place compulsory open-shop clauses 
in state constitutions was over- 
whelmed in five of six states. 

Most Republicans who tried to 
exploit the official Administration 
line on the so-called “labor issue,” 
often accompanied by the spread- 
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Election Results 
At a Glance 


THE SENATE — Demo- 
crats picked up 13 seats, giv- 
ing them 62 Senators to the 
Republicans’ 34, 

THE HOUSE—Democrats 
Scored a net gain of. 46 seats, 
giving them a total of 281. 
Republicans have 153, with 
the remaining seat going to a 
segregationist “independent” 
from Little Rock, Ark. 

GOVERNORS — Demo- 
crats won 8 governor’s chairs 
formerly held by Republicans, 
lost 4 to the GOP. New line- 
up of governors is 33 Demo- 
crats, 14 Republicans. Race 
for Nebraska governorship is 
still undecided. 
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AFLGIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D..C., SATURDAY; NOVEMBER &, (1958. 


DAVID LAWRENCE (D) 
Pennsylvania’s New Governor 


EDMUND G. BROWN (D) 
Landslide in California 


MICHAEL V. DISALLE (D) 
Elected Ohio Governor 


GAYLORD A. NELSON (D) 
Wisconsin’s Chief Executive 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER (R) 


Triumphs in New York State 


Democrats Win 24. Gubernatorial Posts 


Seore Net 
Boost of 4, 
One in Doubt 


By Dave Perlman 
Democrats strengthened their 
already-firm grip on state gover- 
norships on Nov. 4 by electing 
24 of their 32 candidates, with 
the Nebraska race still in doubt 
as the AFL-CIO News went to 
press. 

Adding the holdovers and the 
seat retained in Maine’s early- 
bird election, Democrats occupy 
the governors mansions in 33 
states, giving them a net gain of 
four? If mail ballots sustain a slim 
Democratic lead in Nebraska, the 
gain will be five. 


Labor endorsed candidates in 22} - 


of the gubernatorial races and 16 
of these were victorious. 

The Democrats increased their 
hold on the governorships despite 
the loss of four states to the Re- 
publicans—New York, Arizona, 
Oregon and Rhode Island. 

They more than made up for 
the switches to the GOP by cap- 
turing eight of the 13 states 
where the incumbent governors 
were Republicans. California, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming moved from the 
GOP to the Democratic column. 


From Jabor’s standpoint, major 
victories against right-wing Re- 
publicans came in California and 
Ohio—where the GOP guberna- 
torial candidates staked their politi- 
cal futures on the so-called “right- 
to-work” issue. 

The California vote was a crush- 
ing personal defeat for Sen. Wil- 
liam Knowland, who gave up his 
tole as GOP leader in the Senate 
to push Gov. Goodwin Knight out 
of the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination. 

Knowland was swamped by 
Democrat Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown. Brown’s 700,000-vote 
margin over Knowland automatic- 
ally boosted him into the growing 
list of Democrats mentioned in 
1960 national-ticket speculations. 

Knowland’s defeat was accom- 
panied by defeat for other Republi- 
can candidates. Even the state leg- 
islature went Democratic. 

Ohio’s Goy. C. William 
O’Neill, who had beaten Demo- 
crat Michael DiSalle two years 
ago, was swamped this time in 
the anti-“right-to-work” tide. In 
1956, when labor was divided 
and R-T-W wasn’t on the ballot, 
O’Neill beat DiSalle by 428,000° 
votes, This year, it was DiSalle 
who won by more than 430,000 
votes. 


The Republicans scored their 
most significant victory in New 
York where Gov. Averell Harri- 
man, despite a distinguished record 
of public service, went down to de- 
feat before Nelson Rockefeller. 

Rockefeller’s triumph had been 
predicted, but his success in car- 
rying his running mate for the Sen- 
ate in with him sent his stock soar- 


Oe 


* Incumbent 


Governors Elected 


Alabama—John Patterson (D) 
Arizona—Paul Fannin (R) 
Arkansas—Orval Faubus (D)* 
California—Edmund G. Brown (D) 
Colorado—Stephen L. R. McNichols (D)* 
Connecticut—Abraham Ribicoff (D)* 
Georgia—Ernest Vandiver (D) 
Idaho—Robert E. Smylie (R)* 
Iowa—Herschel C, Loveless (D)* 
Kansas—George Docking (D)* 
Maryland—J. Millard Tawes (D) 
Massachusetts—Foster Furcolo (D)* 
Michigan—G. Mennen Williams (D)* 
Minnesota—Orville L. Freeman (D)* 
Nebraska—Undecided 
Nevada—Grant Sawyer (D) 
New Hampshire—Wesley Powell (R) 
New Mexico—John Burroughs (D) 
New York—Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) 
North Dakota—John E. Davis (R)* 
Ohio—Michael VY. DiSalle (D) - 
Oklahoma—J. Howard Edmondson (D) 
Oregon—Mark Hatfield (R) 
Pennsylvania—David L. Lawrence (D) © 
Rhode Island—Christopher Del Sesto (R) 
South Carolina—Ernest F. Hollings (D) 
South Dakota—Ralph Herseth (D) 

i> Tennessee—Buford Ellington (D) 

: Texas—Price Daniel (D)* 
Vermont—Robert T. Stafford (R) | 
Wisconsin—Gaylord A. Nelson (D) 
Wyoming—J. J. Hickey (D) 


ing among so-called “modern” Re- 
publicans. 

For right-wing Republicans, 
however, there was a disturbing 
realization that Rockefeller had 
in effect disavowed the GOP 
record, its campaign issues, and 
many national leaders of the 
party. 

A striking feature of the gubér- 
natorial races was the strength the 
Democrats showed in the once sol- 
idly Republican Midwest. 

The GOP had hoped to regain 
governorships the Democrats won 
in 1956 “upsets” in the farma states 
of Iowa and Kansas, but Governors 
Herschel C. Loveless and George 
Docking won re-election handily 
and Docking’s plurality was in- 
creased. 

Democrats went on to elect 
Ralph Herseth in South Dakota 
and State Sen. Gaylord Nelson in 
Wisconsin, to add to their grow- 
ing midwestern base. 

Democratic Governors G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan 
and Orville L. Freeman of Min- 
nesota strengthened their posi- 
tions by riding to re-election with 
. Sweeping majorities. 

Republicans held narrowly to 
North Dakota, where Gov. John 

E. Davis was re-elected, with the 
Nebraska race between Gov. Vic- 
tor E. Anderson and Democrat 
Ralph G. Brooks hinging on the 
mail ballots. 
. In New England, the Demo- 
crats lost Rhode Island—an out- 
growth of the bitterness of the 1956 
race in which mail ballots which 
would have enabled Republican 


Christopher Del Sesto to defeat 


4 


Gov. Dennis Roberts were declared 
invalid by the courts. Del Sesto 
came back to win this year. 

The Democrats found a vote- 
getter of extraordinary propor- 
tions in Connecticut’s Gov. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff. Supported by 
many Republicans as well as 
Democrats and independents, he 
carried his party to its greatest 
victory in this often Republican 
industrial state. 

Massachusetts Gov, Foster Fur- 
colo swept to a one-sided victory in 
a state where the Republicans have 

aptured the governorship at least 
as often as the Democrats. Furcolo 
ran up a margin of more hen 
200,000 votes. 

Republicans held on to  gover- 
norships in New Hampshire and 
Vermont,~but in traditionally rock- 
ribbed Republican Vermont, they 
were handed a scare as Democrat 
Bernard Leddy came close to up- 
setting Republican Robert Stafford. 

Pittsburgh’s Mayor David L. 
Lawrence, with a solid record 
for good municipal government, 
carried the state despite the de- 
feat of Gov. George Leader in 
his bid for the Senate. His vic- 
tory margin approached 300,000, 


In Idaho, GOP Gov. Robert 
Smylie held his own. But all 
around him, the Republican state 
machine came tumbling down. 

Democrats suffered two severe 
blows in the West. In Oregon, a 
combination of party disunity plus 
the appeal of Republican, Mark 
Hatfield, who campaigned on a 
strongly liberal platform, unseated 
Democrat Robert Holmes. Ari- 
zona plain went Republican, 


|[Knowland Goes Down 


To Defeat with R-T-W 


Los. Angeles—An unprecedented political action campaign by 
labor, aided by enlightened employers, liberals and all but one 
political leader of both major parties, crushed the attempt by anti- 


labor forces to impose compulsory 


open shops on California. 


The “right-to-work” measure went down to defeat by a 3-2 


margin, losing by more than a® 
million votes. 
Second Defeat 


A similar attempt to put across 
the compulsory open shop was de- 
feated in California in 1944; and 
this latest defeat is expected to end 
such attempts here — perhaps for 
good. 

The bill was supported only by 
GOP Sen. William Knowland 
among the major candidates of 
both parties in this state. 

Democrat Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown swamped Knowland in the 
race for governor by more than 
700,000 votes to become the first 
Democratic governor since 1938, 
and only the second in this cen- 

Democratic Congressman Clair 
Engle trounced Republican Gov. 
Goodwin J. Knight to become the 
first Democratic senator from this 
state in 14 years. 


The Democrats, most of whom 
were supported by labor, also won 
their first control of the state legis- 
lature in this century, and the state 
senate seems likely to be controlled 
by the Democrats. 


The state’s 1.7 million union 
members gave slightly more than 
$1 each to the campaign to coun- 
teract the “work” drive, lavishly 
financed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Merchants and Manu- 
Aacturers Association, and firms 


such as Standard Oil of Indiana, 
General Electric and other huge 
corporations. 

More than the funds made avail- 
able by union members, the defeat 
of the measure was credited to the 
volunteer work by thousands of 
individual union members who 
worked in their spare time to get 
their side across—and did it. 

State AFL Pres. Thomas L. Pitts 
said the “shame of it all was that so 
many hard-earned dollars of work- 
ing people had to be spent to save 
their jobs and to defend traditional 
union-management agreements pro- 
viding for union security.” 


NLRB Staffers 
Shift Posts 


Key members of the National 
Labor Relations Board staff have 


-Shifted assignments, General Coun- 


sel Jerome D. Fenton announced, 


John A. Penello, who has been 
serving temporarily as associate 
general counsel at the Washing- 
ton headquarters, is resuming his 
former post as NLRB regional di- 
rector at Baltimore. 

Walter C. Phillips, currently di- 
rector of the Atlanta regional of- 
fice, will succeed Penello as asso- 
ciate general counsel. William 
Rains, chief law officer at Atlanta, 
will move up to the regional direc- 
torship. 


Kansas Okays ‘Work’ 
But Trounces GOP 


Topeka, Kans.—A “right-to-work” amendment captured a ma- 
jority of the votes in Kansas, the only state of six where labor’s 
efforts to defeat the compulsory open shop proposal were unsuc- 


cessful. 


At the same time Republican congressmen and state and county 


officials hostile to labor were ousted, ® 


while Gov. George Docking and 
his Democratic running-mate for 
lieutenant governor were re-elected. 
This was the first time a Demo- 
cratic governor had won a second 
term in Kansas. 


COPE’s intensive registration 
drive played an important part 
in the defeat of Rep. Everett 
Scrivner (R) in the Second Dis- 
trict and Rep. Myron George (R) 
in the Third District. COPE’s 
efforts were less significant in the 
rural areas, 

The vote against “right-to-work” 
was heavy in the state’s large in- 
dustrial centers. But the first few 
hours of tabulating gave the “right- 
to-work” amendment a long lead, 
and the returns from Wichita, Kan- 
sas City and Topeka were insuffi- 
cient to swing the results. 

Republicans agreed with Demo- 


crats that party lines had apparently 
meant little on the “right-to-work” 
issue, but party leaders said that 
the heavy turnout of voters had cost 
the GOP dearly on the rest of the 
ballot, 


Rep. Wint Smith (R), hostile 
to labor but victor over Elmo 
Mahoney in a tough, close battle 
in the 6th District, said: © 

“This was not an election. It 
was a revolution.” - 

In other House races, Rep. W. 
H. Avery (R) defeated Robert 
Domme (D) in the Ist District; 
Rep. Edward H. Rees (R) licked 
W. Moore in the 4th and Rep. J. F. 
Breeding (D) turned back the 
challenge of C. R. Hope (R). 

One outcome of the election, 
however, is that this state, long 
regarded as a Republican strong- 
hold, now has a two-party system. 
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‘Work’Killedi in 5 States, 


Majority of Backers 
Go Down to Defeat — 


(Continued from Page 1) 
5-to-3,. Colorado voters rejected 
the proposition by a 3-to-2 major- 
ity. The measure was beaten by 
about 5,000 votes in Idaho, _ 

In Kansas it was different. Vot- 
ers approved the compulsory open 
shop by a majority of more than 
70,000 votes. ' 

Organized labor, in its traditional 
pre-election role of stimulating 
voters to exercise their franchise, 
had conducted vigorous registration 
drives across the country, with par- 
' ticularly effective results in the 
states balloting on the “work” pro- 
posals. This was followed up with 
an intensive “get-out-the-vote” drive 
in these states. 

In California and Ohio, this 
meant not only victory for the 
cause of trade unionism free from 
government restrictions and intet- 
ference. It also meant the defeat 
of the candidates who had espoused 
the propositions. 

GOP Sen. William F. Know- 
land, who had campaigned for 
California’s governorship almost 
exclusively on an anti-labor plat- 
form, was soundly trounced by 
Democrat Edmund G. (Pat) Brown. 
The defeat ended public office, at 
least temporarily, for the former 
Republican leader in the Senate, 
who had hoped to make Cali- 
fornia’s governor’s mansion a step- 
ping stone to his party’s presiden- 
tial nomination in 1960. 

In Ohio, Republican Gov. C. 
William O’Neill and GOP ‘Sen. 
John W. Bricker, both of whom 
had embraced the “right-to-work” 


issue in the closing days of the 
campaign, were swept out of office 
by the Democratic landslide that 
accompanied defeat of the com- 
pulsory open shop proposal. 

The campaign in the six* states 
was marked by investment of major 
sums by corporations and reaction- 
ary_businessmen. 

It was an issue which sharply- 


though they openly campaigned 
against what they termed “politico- 
labor bosses,” both Pres. Eisen- 
hower and Vice Pres. Nixon re- 
peatedly proclaimed total neutrality 
on the “work” issue. 

The refusal to commit them- 
selves was particularly pointed 
when they stumped ‘California, 


open split between Knowland, who 
favored the proposition, and GOP 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, running 
for the Senate in opposition to the 
“work” laws. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
repeatedly termed the laws “un- 
wise” and criticized the “phony 
arguments” of their backers, al- 
though by campaign’s end he en- 
dorsed Knowland and urged his 
election. 

The “right-to-work” issue had 
echoes in the senatorial campaign 
in Indiana, where the proposal be- 
came state law in 1957. Gov. 
Harold W. Handley (R), who al- 
lowed it to become law without his 
signature, was trounced in his ef- 
forts to win the Senate seat vacated 
by right-wing GOP Sen. William 
Jenner. 


Voters Again Crush 
R-T-W in Washington 


Seattleh—An aroused electorate smashed the second attempt in 
two years to put “right-to-work” on the law books in Washington. 

Democratic Gov. Albert D. Rosellini, noting the overwhelming 
defeat of Initiative 202, the latest “right-to-work” proposal, said he 
hoped proponents of such legislation would not attempt again to 


put it on the ballot. 

“After two resounding defeats in 
two years,” Rosellini said, “I would 
. think that the people of the state 
have indicated overwhelmingly that 
they want no part of such legisla- 
tion.” 

With 4,555 precincts out of 
5,025 im the state reported, Ini- 
tiative 202 trailed 530,917 to 
301,103. Late returns were 
building up the majority against 
the measure. 

The defeat, as great as it was, 
was not as big as that piled up two 
years ago against a similar measure. 
But 63.8 percent of the voters were 


Brooks Hays Felled 
By Segregationist 


Little Rock—An arch-seg- 
regationist, running as a last- 
minute write-in independent 
candidate, defeated veteran 
Democratic Rep. Brooks 
Hays in a shocking upset. 

Dr. Dale Alford, segrega- 
tionist member of the Little 
Rock School Board, defeated 
eight-term Rep. Hays by a 
scant 1,300-vote plurality. 

Alford accused Hays of be- 
ing a “moderate” on the ques- 
tion of integration in a cam- 
paign in which Gov. Orval 
E. Faubus (D) was generally 
believed to be supporting the 
write-in candidate. 

Hays, a prominent lay 
churchman and president’ of 
the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, attempted to mediate 
the Little Rock school contro- 
‘versy between Faubus and 
Pres. Eisenhower last year. - 


s S 


against 202 and this was only 
slightly less than the 68.1 percent 
against the 1956 proposal. 

Unlike two years ago, many of 
the state’s most influential indus- 
trial and business leaders—headed 
by William M. Allen, president of 
the Boeing Airplane Co.—gave all- 
out support to “‘right-to-work.” 

The United Labor Advisory 
Committee Against Initiative 202, 
a state-wide organization with E. 
M. Weston as chairman, and the 
Committees on Political Education 
in the counties, countered with 
their own programs. 

Leo Weisfield and Stan Tipp, 
two Seattle businessmen, headed 
up a state-wide committee of busi- 
ness and industrial leaders who 
joined labor in opposing the initia- 
tive. 

The COPE groups carried on 
an extensive drive to get mem- 
bers of unions registered. They 
provided baby-sitters and rides to 
the polls election day. 

The other groups sponsored 
advertising and television shows 
against the initiative. They pro- 
moted rallies and provided 
speakers for service, religious 
and other organizations, 


Pierce County turned in the 
heaviest vote against 202. Tacoma 
is the principal city in -the county, 
where 71.1 percent of the voters 
turned down the initiative. 

Voters in Seattle and King Coun- 
ties voted 62.7 percent against the 
measure and in Spokane County in 
eastern Washington, where pro- 
ponents expected to be strongest, 
62.5 percent of the voters rejected 


the initiative. 


divided the Republican party. Al-|J 


where the issue had resulted in an) @ 


a 


ins in 


n Kansas : 


ELECTION RETURNS were phoned in to AFL-CIO headquarters Tuesday night as AFL-C1O 
officials kept a close watch on the progress of key races. Gathered around desk are (left to right) Al 
Barkan, deputy director of COPE; Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 
tion; James L. McDevitt, COPE director; Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


Heavy Vote Against ‘Work’ Law 
Sinks Bricker, O’Neill in Ohio 


Cleveland—Voters of Ohio spanked “right-to-work” law backers with a resounding “No” vote 


on Election Day. 


3 million cast according to incomplete returns. 
United Organized Labor of Ohio, truly united for the first time in years, dug down deeply into its 
reserves of manpower and money to win an emphatic victory, 


The campaign was marked by’ 
a vicious effort to paint labor as 
boss-ridden, servile, fearful of re- 
prisals. Gov. C. William O'Neill, 
who adopted R-T-W as his chief 
camhpaign issue, lost by 445,000 or 
more votes. He carried all other 
members of his administration, ex- 
cept one, to defeat. 


By heavy majorities, voters 
elected Democrat Michael VY. 
DiSalle, Toledo, in place of 
O’Neill; defeated Sen. John W. 
Bricker, far-right Republican; 
and gave a legislative majority 
to the Democrats for the first 
time in 10 years.- Stephen M. 
Young, Cleveland lawyer and 
former congressman, beat Bricker 
by approximately 150,000 votes. 

Early reports indicated the Dem- 
ocrats had won control also of the 
state legislature. 

The big vote turnout was acti- 
vated by labor, which boosted reg- 
istration to an all-time high and 


The anti-union shop amendment Was defeated by nearly 1 million votes out of 


yy 


worked like Trojans to preserve 
the freedom to bargain collectively 
for contracts requiring all benefi- 
ciaries to be union members. 

Labor’s victory messages were 
restrained. 

“Organized labor is grateful to 
the fair-minded woters who saw 
through the trickery of this issue,” 
said Pres. Patrick J. O'Malley and 
Executive Sec. William Finegan of 
the Cleveland AFL-CIO. 

In the big industrial cities of 
Ohio, six or seven of every 10 
voters cast a ballot against 
R-T-W. 

But even in farm counties, and 
the hill cauntry of South Ohio, 
many voters turned against the 
amendment or gave it slim ma- 
jorities. = 

In Washington County, home 
of O'Neill, there were 8,859 
against, 6,461 in favor. 

“No”. votes prevailed in such 
non-labor counties as Guernsey, 


Labor, Democrats 
Triumph in Colorado 


Denver, Colo.—Goaded by the “right-to-work” proposal on the 
state election ballot, labor and Democrats won smashing victories 


all over this state on Nov. 4. 


The total turnout far exceeded any previous off-year election in 


history. 


The sole Republican elected to® 


statewide office, Atty. Gen. Duke 
W. Dunbar, had shared labor back- 
ing in the form of an- equal en- 
dorsement given by Colorado 
COPE to him and his Democratic 
challenger, Charles S. Vigil. 

Gov. Steve McNichols and the 
rest of the Democratic slate were 
swept in by margins of roughly 3 
to 2. The Democrats, majority 
party in the legislature since 1956 
after 20 years of GOP control, 
strengthéned their hold on both 
Senate and House. 

The’ real surprise was the vic- 
tory of a labor-endorsed Demo- 
crat, Byron L. Johnson, in the 
2nd Congressional Dist. against 
odds most political obsexvers 


considered unbeatable. Johnson’s 
opponent, former State Rep. 
John G. Mackie, had supported 
the “right-to-work” issue. © 
Johnson, also a former state leg- 
islator and an ex-professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Den- 
ver, takes over in a district once 
considered a pillar of Republican- 
ism. The area includes Denver’s 
suburbs and the entire northeastern 
quadrant of the state. An unex- 
pected Democratic uprising in the 
suburban areas gave Johnson his 
edge, but Mackie ran poorly even 
in his home county, Boulder. - 
The seat is being vacated by Re- 
publican Rep. William S. Hill, a 
conservative retiring after 18 years 


Mercer, ‘Noble, Pauling, Vinton, 
Auglaize, Columbiana, Meigs, Mon- 
roe, Ottawa, Putnam, Ross and 
Shelby. 

Three Democrats ousted Repub- 
licans in the Ohio delegation to 
Congress. That gives the state 9 
Democrats and 14 Republicans, 


R-T-W Edged 
Out in Close 
Idaho Voting 


Pocatello, Ida. —Idaho’s defeat 
of the most viciously worded of all 
the “right- -to-work” initiatives was 

a ‘Major triumph for labor, 

This state might well have gone 
down the Kansas road: Idaho is a 
farm state, labor is riot yet merged, 
and only 25,000 union members 
are to be found among Idaho's 
population of 680,000. 

With 95 percent of the precincts 
in R-T-W was defeated by a 5,000- 
vote margin. While the big popu- 
lation counties turned in the neces- 
sary margins for a labor victory, 
the proposition was defeated in 21 
of Idaho's 44 mainly rural coun- 
ties. The big surprise was that the 
farm vote failed to follow the 
Kansas pattern. 

Major factor in defeat of the 
“work” proposal was the fact 
that Idaho labor concentrated its 
efforts against the measure 
through United Labor of Idaho 
and the Idaho Council for In- 
dustrial Peace. The campaign 
was pitched on the record of a 
half-century of peaceful labor 
relations, the contrast between 
Idaho’s living standards and 
those of “work” states, and the 
dishonest “right-to-work” label. 

. The Freedom-to Work Commit. 
tee, sponsor of the proposal, con- 
centrated much of its activity in the 
speaking tour of anti-labor lecturer 
Cy Radcliffe, who hammered away 
at charges of “corruption” in the 
labor movement. The “work” back- 
ers included the Idaho Farm Bu- 
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Democrats Strengthen Hold on House 


GOP. at Low 
Point After 


6 Years of Ike 


Millions of American voters, 
dissatisfied with the Eisenhower 


Administration on a variety of} 


issues, swept the Democratic 
party into a position of com- 
manding control of the House of 
Representatives. 


Nearly-complete tabulations 
gave the Democrats a minimum 
of 281 seats—a gain of 46 over 
their strength in the 85th Congress. 
It was the largest Democratic ma- 
jority in the House in nearly two 
decades. 

Republican representation in 
the lower body sank to 153— 
the lowest point in the six years 
of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. One seat went to an avowed 
segregationist, who scored a stun- 
ning upset as a last-minute write- 
in “independent.” 

So complete was the Democratic 
victory that the party captured 48 
seats previously held by Republi- 
cans while losing only two former 
Democratic seats. This gave the 
Democrats a net gain of 46. 

One of the losses was to the 
segregationist - independent, Little 
Rock’s Dr. Dale Alford, who un- 
seated veteran Rep. Brooks Hays 
(D). 

In the GOP’s only successful ef- 
fort to wrest a House seat from 
the Democrats, Rep. Coya Knut- 
son of Minnesota’s 9th Dist. lost to 
Republican Odin Langden. 

Gain in Indiana 

In “right-to-work” Indiana, 
where the delegation to the 85th 
Congress had been composed of 
nine Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, six GOP incumbents went 
down to defeat. This means that 
Indiana will send eight Democrats, 
only three Republicans, to the 86th 
Congress. 


Although Democratic candidates, 


for the Senate were defeated in 
New York and Pennsylvania, the 
party increased its strength in 
House delegations from both states, 
picking up two previously Republi- 
can seats in New York and three— 
including one in Pres. Eisenhower’s 
own home district—in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This rising Democratic tide in 
northern New England found an ' 
echo this week in Vermont, 
which elected its first Democratic 
congressman in history. Victor 
was William H. Meyer, a politi- 
cal newcomer who beat former 
GOP Gov. Harold J. Arthur by 
a 5-to-4 margin. 


Democratic gains in House seats 
include the following: 

California, 4; Colorado, 1; Con- 
necticut, 6; Delaware, 1; Illinois, 
2; Indiana, 6; Iowa, 3; Kansas, 2; 
Kentucky, 1; Maine, 1; Maryland, 
3; Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 1; 
Nebraska, 2; New York, 2; North 
Dakota, 1; Ohid, 3; Pennsylvania, 
3; Utah, 1; Vermont, 1; West Vir- 
ginia, 1; Wisconsin, 2. 


Ike’s Vote No Help 
To His Congressman 


Gettysburg, Pa. — Pres. 
Eisenhower’s own congres- 
sional district rejected a Re- 
publican candidate for re- 
election to the House. 

James M. Quigley, the 
Democratic candidate, won 
by a narrow margin over the 
GOP incumbent, Rep. S. Wal- 
ter Stauffer. Quigley was 
elected to Congress in 1954, 
but lost to Stauffer in the 
Eisenhower landslide two 
years later. 


Foreign Relations 

Government Operations 

»| Interior 

Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce 

Judiciary 

Labor and Public Welfare _ 

Post Office & Civil Service 

Public Works 

Rules 

Small Business 


Agriculture 

Appropriations 

Armed Services 8 

Banking and Currency 

District of Columbia 

Education and Labor 

Foreign Affairs 

Government Operations 

House Administration 

Interior 

Interstate & Foreiga 
Commerce - 

Judiciary 

Merchant Marine & Fisheries 

Post Office & Civil Service 

Public Works 

Rules 

Small Business 

Un-American Activities 

Veterans 

Ways & Means 


Probable Committee 
Line-Up in Congress 


Here is the probable line-up of committee chairmen in the 


86th Congress: 

ie SENATE 
Agriculture ~ Allen J. Ellender (La.) 
Appropriations Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 
Armed Services ~ Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 
Banking & Currency J. William Fulbright (Ark.) 
District of Columbia. Alan Bible (Nev.) 
Finance Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 


Theodore F. Green (R. I.) 

. John L. McClellan (Ark.) 
James E. Murray (Mont.) 
Warren G. Magnuson (Wash.) 


James O. Eastland (Miss.) — 
Lister Hill (Ala.) 

Olin D. Johnston (S. C.) 
Dennis Chavez (N. M.) 

Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (Mo.) 
John Sparkman (Ala.) 


HOUSE 


- Harold D. Cooley (N. Cc.) 
Clarence Cannon (Mo.) 
Carl Vinson (Ga.) 

Brent Spence (Ky.) 

John L. McMillan (S. C.) 
Graham Barden (N. C.) 
Thomas E. Morgan (Pa.) 
William L. Dawson (Ill.) 
Omar Burleson (Tex.) 
Wayne N. Aspinall (Colo.) 
Oren Harris (Ark.) 


Emanuel Celler (N. Y.) 
‘Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 
Tom Murray (Tenn.) 
Charles A. Buckley (N. Y.) 
Howard W. Smith (Va.) 
Wright Patman (Tex.) 
Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 

Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 
Wilbur D. hones (Ark.) 


Rockefeller 


Scores 


Big Personal Triumph 


New York—Nelson Rockefeller’s shattering triumph over Gov. 
Averell Harriman was a brilliantly executed personal victory. _ 

That is the opinion of political analysts here after the election 
which propelled the scion of the nation’s wealthiest family to an 


influential position in the battle for the 1960 Republican nomination. 


Trade unionists, who worked 
hard and with unusual unity for 
Harriman, took some solace in — 
Rockefellers campaign  an- 
nouncement that he would op- 
pose a “right-to-work” law here 
and the fact that he openly dis- 
agreed with Pres. Eisenhower's 
attack on northern and western 
Democrats as “radicals.” 

Labor - management relations 
at Rockefeller Center have been 
friendly, thanks in large measure 

to Victor Borella, chief laor ad- 
viser to the Rockefeller business 
interests, 

Rockefeller widely outdistanced 
his running-mates in his total vote 
after managing with great skill to 
avoid the onus of the recession 


which haunted other Republican 
candidates in the state and nation. 


In cities hard-hit by the recession 


-|— Buffalo, Schenectady, Niagara 


Falls, Nassau County—Rockefeller 
did extremely well over Harriman. 
Yet other Democratic candidates 
were not affected as adversely as 
the incumbent governor. For ex- 
ample, in’ Schenectady, home of 
General Electric, the county went 
for Rockefeller while a Democratic 
candidate for Congress, Samuel 
Stratton, rode to triumph. Nassau 
County, part of Long Island, where 
there has been protracted unem- 


ployment due to aircraft contract 
cutbacks, gave Rockefeller a bet- 


ter vote than the GOP garnered in 


1954. 


Another issue which benefitted 
Rockefeller was “bossism,” the 
result of the internal Democratic 
row at the state convention when 
Carmine De Sapio, Tammany 
leader and national committee- 
man, secured the senatorial nom- 
ination for New York County 
Dist. Atty. Frank S. Hogan, who 
was defeated by Rep. Kenneth 
Keating. 


Although there is no real way of 
telling, political observers seemed 
to believe that Rockefeller has a 
great appeal to women voters. One 
New York district leader said he 
began to “get the willies” early on 
Election Day when he saw women 
he hadn’t seen in a dozen years 
coming out to vote. 

Labor officials, who had given 
Harriman unprecedented organized 
support — New York City unions 
had more than 9,000 canvassers out 
on Election Day —were visibly 
amazed at the extent of the Rocke- 
feller vote. 


The Rockefeller victory was 
all the more remarkable because 
the 50-year-old Republican can- 
didate—in his first try for elec- 
tive office—had entered the race 
at the short end of 3-to-1 odds, 
He moved steadily forward 
throughout a campaign which is 
reportedly one of the most ex. 
pensive in the state’s history —$6 


million. 


tory in the general elections. 


Freeman Paces DFL 


Te o- 2 ‘ 
Victory in Minnesota 

Minneapolis—Gov. Orville L; Freeman and Eugene J : McCarthy_ 
led the _Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party here to an impressive vic- 


Freeman, seeking his third term as governor, was on his way to a 
majority of some 200,000 votes and McCarthy ousted Republican 


An avalanche of votes, surpris- 
ing for a non-presidential year, 
slowed up tabulation of totals but 
the absent votes included the DFL 
stronghold in Minnesota’s — iron 
range, certain to bolster DFL ma- 
jorities, 

Voters gave the ‘Republicans a 


| 5-4 edge in the state’s congressional 


delegation, defeating DFL Rep. 
Coya Knutson in her bid for re- 
election. rat 

Veteran Roy Wier, Minneapolis 
DFL congressman, was victorious 
in a tight struggle with Leonard 
Lindquist, a Republican labor law- 
yer, in the 3rd District, while GOP 
incumbent H. Carl Andersen in the 
tural 7th District won only narrow- 
ly over A. I. Johnson, Freeman’s 
speaker in the state legislature. 

John Blatnik, DFL, smashed 


margin. 


the Republican Party claiming that 
Proxmire’s campaign was financed 
by out-of-state “labor bosses” failed 
completely as Proxmire’s early elec- 
tion lead was never threatened. 

~Wealthy Wisconsin industrialists 
poured thousands: of dollars into a 
frantic saturation.of telephone, ra- 
dio, and newspaper ads in an effort 
to link Proxmire with “labor czars,” 
but to no avail. In the governorship 
race, labor -endorsed Democratic 
candidate Gaylord Nelson defeated 
incumbent Gov. Vernon Thompson 
by a margin of 80,000 votes. Nel- 
son thus became the first Demo- 
cratic governor in Wisconsin since 
1932. 

In Milwaukee County, Labor’s 
Political League scored resound- 
ing victories by sweeping all con- 
gressional races, county races, 
and a big majority of state leg- 
islature seats. Incumbent 4th 
Dist. Congressman Clement J. 
Zablocki swamped his Repub- 
lican opponent as did 5th Dist. 
Congressman Henry Reuss. Else- 
where in~ Wisconsin labor-en- 
dorsed Lester Johnson was re« 
turned to Congress in the 9th 
District. 

New seats were won in the Ist 
District by Gerald Flynn, and in 
the 2nd District by Robert Kasten- 
meier. Both men had labor back- 
ing. 

Wisconsin labor volunteers 
manned scores of telephone stat- 
tions throughout election day urg- 
ing voters to go to the polls and 
elect liberal candidates, 

Prior to election day unions sent 


Burdick (R) Goes, 
Burdick (D) Comes 


Bismarck, N. D.—The son 
of a retiring congressman 
was elected to his father’s 
seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That’s not so un-. 
usual except for one thing. 

The father, Rep. Usher 
Burdick, is a Republican, 
The son, Quentin Burdick, is 
a Democrat. The elder Bur- 
dick supported his son’s cam- 


paiga. 


Edward J. Thye for the Senate. ® 


to a Seventh term in Congress 
and McCarthy was replaced as 
Congressman from St. Paul by 
Democrat Joseph Karth, inter- 
national representative of the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work. 
ers. 


The two Republican candidates 


who campaigned on the “labor 


bossism” issue both were running 
far behind their GOP colleagues, 
They were George MacKinnon, 
former U.S. district attorney who 
challenged Freeman, and Gilbert 
Saetre who opposed Miles Lord for 
attorney-general. 


Scattered returns. appeared to 
bear out pre-election predictions 
that DFL liberals would increase 
their slim majority in the state 
house of representatives. 


Proxmire, Nelson Win 
With Labor Backing 


Milwaukee—Sparked by complete support and all-out backing 
from Wisconsin labor, Sen. William Proxmire was returned to office 
in Badger State balloting. Proxmire, running for his first full term, 
defeated Republican candidate Roland J. Steinle 6d a continetig 


Last minute smear stadtaiies by® 


out hundreds of thousands of pam- 
phlets listing labor’s endorsed can- 
didates and the reasons for this 
choice. 


Heavy Margins 
Given Fogarty, 
Forand in R.L. 


‘ Providence, R. I.—Three Demo- 
cratic candidates for congress, 
backed by the Rhode Island AFL- 
CIO, were returned to office by 
overwhelming pluralities, - 


Winning with ease were U.S. Sen. 
John O.. Pastore, Rep. Aime J. 
Forand and Rep. John E. Fogarty. 

Fogarty, who received numerous 
endorsements from various Rhode 
Island local unions, polled 115,424 
votes. His opponent, Robert Gam- 
mell, a young attorney, received 
66,588. 

Forand, under fire during the 
campaign from the Rhode Island 
Medical Society for his bill to 
extend medical service to recipi- 
ents of social security retirement 
benefits, polled 95,677 votes. His 
opponent, E. Martineau, a Woon- 
socket advertising man received 
56,188. 

The only major Rhode Island 
Democrat receiving labor’s support 
to go down to defeat was Gov. 
Dennis J. Roberts. A Providence 
lawyer, Christopher Del Sesto, beat 


Roberts by a vote of 174,276 to 


167,972. 

‘Roberts was beaten on local is- 
sues, including a bitter primary fight 
which saw him edge Democratic 
Lt. Gov. Armand H. Cote for the 
right to be the Democratic guberna- 
torial standard bearer in the finals. 
Cote refused to endorse Roberts in 
the final election. 

Del Sesto during his campaign 
came out against any so-called 
“right-to-work” law in this state. 

Elected lieutenant governor was 
Democrat John A. Notte, Jr., who 
was given. labor’s unqualified en- 
dorsement and support during the 
campaign. Notte polled 188,478 
votes against 145,909 for his op- 
ponent 
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_ badly battered. Defeated for re- 


‘as well as West Virginia’s Chap- 


|Senate Democratic Margin Rises to 28 | 


Take 13 Seats 
From GOP in 
Liberal Surge 


By Gervase N. Love 


A top-heavy Democratic ma-| 
jority with a strengthened liberal 
element will rule the Senate for 
the coming two years as the re- 
sult of Tuesday’s election. 

The surge of votes that swept 
Democrats to victory in 25 of 
the 33 contests for seats in the 
upper house, plus. the “early- 
bird” victory of Sen.-Elect Ed- 
mund S. Muskie in Maine, will 


give the party a more-than-com-| 
fortable margin of 62 to 34 when| > 


the 86th Congress starts business 
in January. In the 85th Congress 
Senate Democrats had a scant edge 
of 49 to 47. 

The Democrats took 12 seats 
from the Republicans on Nov. 4 
and gave up none. With Muskie’s 
earlier win they increased their 
Senate margin from 2 to 28 
seats. 

The Democrats took tives of 
the six seats Republicans had 
abandoned either to retire or run 
for other offices. In nine cases 
they unseated GOP incumbents 


The Republican party’s extreme 
right wing cafne out of the election 


election were Senators John Bricker 
(O.) and Frank A. Barrett (Wyo.), 


man Revercomb and John ai Hob- 
litzell, Jr. 


Bricker Routed ~ 


Bricker was routed by former 
Rep. Stephen Young. Triumphing 
over Barrett in a nerve-racking 
contest that went almost to the final 
precinct for a decision was Gale 
McGee. Rep. Robert C. Byrd 
easily defeated Revercomb for a 
full term from West Virginia, while 
former Rep. Jennings Randolph 
beat out Hoblitzell in the race to 
fill the unexpired portion of the 
term of the late Sen. Matthew 
Neely (D). 

Democrats also took the Sen- 
ate seats vacated by such ex- 
tremist Republicans as William 
F. Knowland (Calif.), whose re- 
placement will be former Rep. 
Clair Engle; H. Alexander Smith 
(N. J.), whose place will be filled 
by former Rep. Harrison A. 
Williams; and William E. Jenner 
of Indiana, where the reaction- 
ary Republican Gov. Harold W. 


R. VANCE HARTKE () 
New Indiana Senator 


ROBERT C. BYRD (D) 
A West Virginia Winner 


STEPHEN M. YOUNG (D) 
Whips Bricker in Ohio ~ 


34 Senate 


Maryland—J. Glenn 


Michigan—Philip A. 
Minnesota—Eugene 


' North Carolina—B. 


Washington—Henry 


Wisconsin—William 


* Incumbent. 


Arizona—Barry Goldwater (R)*. 
California—Clair Engle (D). 
Connecticut—Thomas J. Dodd (D). 
_ Delaware—John J. Williams (R)*. 
Florida—Spessard L. Holland (D)*. 
Indiana—R. Vance Hartke (D). 
Maine—Edmund S, Muskie (D). 


Massachusetts—John F. Kennedy (D)*. 


Mississippi—John C. Stennis (D)*. 
Missouri—Stuart Symington (D)*. 
Montana—Mike Mansfield (D)*. —-- 
Nebraska—Roman L. Hruska (R)*. 
Nevada—Howard W. Cannon (D). 
New Jersey—Harrison A. Williams (D). 
New Mexico—Dennis Chavez (D)*. 

' New York—Kenneth B. Keating (R). 


North Dakota—William Langer (R)*. . 
Ohio—Stephen M. Young (D). 
Pennsylvania—Hugh Scott: (R). 

Rhode Island—John O. Pastore (D)*. 
Tennessee—Albert Gore (D)*. 

Texas—Ralph W. Yarborough (D)*. 
Utah—Frank E. Moss (D). 
Vermont—Winston L. Prouty (R). 
Virginia—Harry Flood Byrd (D)*. 


West Virginia—Robert C. Byrd (D). 
Jennings Randolph (D). 


Wyoming—Gale McGee (D). 


Winners 


- 


Beall (R)*. 


Hart (D). 
J. McCarthy (D). 


Everett Jordan (D)*. 


M. Jackson (D)*. 


Proxmire (D)*. 


EUGENE J. McCARTHY (D) 
Minnesota’s New Senator 


PHILIP A. HART (D) 


FRANK E. MOSS @) 
Upset Victor in Utah . 


_ CLAIR ENGLE (D) 
Senate Winner in California 


THOMAS J. DODD (D) 


Elected Senator in Michigan 


Connecticut Senate Winner 


“a repeat victory over Goy. Ernest 


Handley lost a bid to succeed 


Democrats 


Despite Leader. Loss 


Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Democrats elected a governor, cap- 
tured every statewide office. but one, seized control of the state’s 


congressional delegation from the 


4-to-3 majority on the State Supreme Court for the first time in 


history on Nov. 4. 


him to labor-backed Mayor R. 
Vance Hartke of Evansville. 


However, the equally right wing 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) scored 


W. McFarland (D), from whom he 


Gain Seats 


Republicans and even achieved a 


But Gov. George M. Leader’s® 


bid for a U.S. Senate seat lost by 
109,000 votes to Republican Rep. 
Hugh D. Scott, a Philadelphian. 
Disappointment was tempered to 
some extent however by the fact 
that Scotts’ vote in the House has 
been moderate or bere on im- 
portant issues. 

Mayor David L. Feiner won 
the governorship but failed to roll 
up the plurality that even Repub- 
licans had half-expected, taking the 
state from Reading pretzel manu- 
facturer Arthur T. McGonigle, the | © 
GOP candidate, by about 85,000 
Votes. 

Labor and independent voters 
in Philadelphia made Lawrence’s 
v possible with a plurality 
of 174,000. Other Democratic 
strongholds in the Pittsburgh area 
and the Scranton - Wilkes-Barre 
coal region failed to produce an- 
ticipated heavy majorities. 


The debate over what caused the 
defeat of Leader, an established 
friend of labor, began even as the 
rural votes that upset him started 
coming in. Leader, who won the 
governorship four years ago by 
279,000 votes, was handicapped by 
intra-party feuds. As a result he 
ran behind Lawrence in nearly 
every section of the state but his 
own York County area, 

Although the Democrats won 
more than half of the state’s 67 

counties four years ago, this year 
they took only 13 but these were 
the populous ones. They elected 
Judge Curtis Bok of Philadelphia, 
an outstanding liberal, to the State 
Supreme Court 

The Democrats wrested three 
congressional seats from the Re- 

publicans and from a 17-13 mi- 

nority in the delegation became 


took the Senate seat to which he 
was first elected in 1952. 


Other liberal gains included 
the: choice of former Rep, 
Thomas J. Dodd (D) in Con- 
necticut over Sen. William A. 
Purtell (R), who was seeking an- 
other term; the victory of Lieut. 
Gov. Philip A. Hart (D) in 
Michigan over the conservative - 
Sen. Charles E. Potter, and that 
of Rep. Eugene J. McCarthy (D) 
over the moderate Sen. Edward 
J. Thye (R) in Minnesota. 

Re-elected liberals included Dem. 
Senators John F. Kennedy (Mass.), 
whose aspirations for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the presi- 
dency two years from now were 
bolstered by an impressive majority 
over Vincent J. Celeste; Stuart 
Symington (Mo.), who also scored 
a major triumph; Mike Mansfield 
(Mont.); Dennis Chavez (N. M.); 
John O. Pastore (R._I.); Albert 
Gore (Tenn.); Ralph W. Yarbor- 
ough (Tex.); Henry M. Jackson 
(Wash.) and William Proxmire 
(Wis.). 

Also numbered among the lib- 
erals chosen again ‘was William 
Langer (N. D.). 

The extent of the Democratic 
victory, while impressive, may pose 
some problems for the party’s lead- 
ership in the Senate. 


Democratic representation on the 
committees through. which legisla- 
tion is funneled to the floor for 
final action will be increased, Re- 
publican representation will be 


a 16-14 majority. 


Democrats 


Detroit—Michigan voters gave 


lican smear campaign to lead his 
Gov. Philip A. Hart took away the 


Sweep to 
Victory in Michigan 


Democrats a clean sweep of state- 


wide offices for the first time since the Civil War. 
Democratic Gov. G. Mennen Williams fought off a severe Repub- 


entire state ticket to victory. Lt. 
Republicans’ only remaining state- 


Charles E. Potter. 

In the congressional races, Dem- 
ocrats picked up one seat. They 
did better in the legislature, win- 
ning six additional seats in the 
House and one in the Senate. 

Republicans wove their campaign 
around a twin atgack gn unions and 
Williams, whose ticket had AFL- 
CIQ support. The GOP theme was 
that the recession was purely a 
Michigan situation and that the 
Democratic-labor alliance was driv- 
ing industry out of the state.- 

The hot campaign produced a 
record outpouring of Michigan 
voters for an off-year -election— 
a total of 2 million. Williams, 
who was the No. 1 target of all 
GOP candidates for all offices, 
came through with a 150,000 
majority over the Republican 
standard bearer, Paul D. Bag- 
well, a Michigan, State Univer- 
sity professor. He thus becomes 
the first governor in the nation’s 
history to win six consecutive 
terms, 


sharply decreased. 


wide office when he trounced Sen.‘ 


Hart defeated Potter by a mar- 


gin of 170,000 votes. Potter based 
his campaign almost exclusively on 
an attack on labor and the labor 
press. Hart hammered away at 
Potter’s pro-business record in the 
Senate. 


Democratic incumbents scored 
lopsided victories—with margins as 
wide as 10 to one—in the six con- 
gressional races in industrial Wayne 
County which includes Detroit. Re- 
publicans lost the 7th Dist. to James 
G. O’Hara, who will become the 
Michigan thumb area’s first Demo- 
crat in Congress. He upset first- 
termer Robert J. McIntosh. ~ 

Republican incumbents won tight 
races in the 6th, 11th and 18th Dis- 
tricts. Democratic percentages in 
all but two of the 18 congressional 
districts were greater than before. 

Democratic percentages in the 
races for the legislature were also 
up but, because of gerrymandered 
districts, gains were limited. They 
kept their 49 seats in the House and 
added six more, The 55 seats give 
them an even split in the 110-seat 
lower chamber, 
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ie A Victory for America 


hammer it into’a state of impotence and submission. 


. Farmers, small businessmen and housewives joined with trade 
union members to deliver a smashing defeat to the reactionary forces 
which refuse to or cannot understand the pattern of American life 


in the mid-1950s. 


The millions of voters who marked ballots or turned voting 
machine levers Tuesday demonstrated that they understood the 
need of a modern America for a free and responsible trade union 
movement capable of manning the nation’s industrial might in a 


setting of labor-management understanding. ; ; 

The voters rejected the sneering assumption that the free, 
educated, intelligent American worker is a tool of a “labor boss” 
who is ready to take him down “the left lane” to socialism and 

-worse, . 

They rejected, on the basis of the evidence of the labor move- 
ment’s self-initiated anti-corruption campaign, the contention that 
workers subject themselves meekly to crooked leaders. 


They spurned in an avalanche of ballots the pleas of self-seeking, 
union-busting employers for the workers’ “right-to-work” in an open 


shop. 


But the American voters did more than reject a high-powered lie 
campaign. They rejected also the reactionary, ultra-conservative 
forces seeking to convince them that salvation lay in industrial 


warfare. i 


With a few exceptions the voters rejected the right-wingers of the 
Republican Party, their attacks on labor and their campaigns for 
“right-to-work” laws.” But not all Republicans were rejected. Many 
with a moderate or mildly liberal political philosophy gained the 
approval of the electorate despite a Democratic sweep of major 


proportions. 


Barry Goldwater is perhaps the exception to prove the point 
that the American voters will not buy reaction with or without the 
huckster’s trimmings. 


The election results reveal also that when the people are informed, 
when they have all the pertinent facts, they will come down on the 


side of justice and fair play. ‘ 


The trade union movement made a major effort, in 1958 to ac- 
quaint its members and the general public with the basic issues of the 
attack on labor, of the fraud and deceit of the “right-to-work” pro- 
posals, of the need to elect a Congress dedicated to meeting the 


pressing social and economic needs of the nation. 


The results are heartening, especially so in face of the endorsement 


given the right-wing campaign from the White House on down. 
The result of the election is not a labor victory but a victory for 


all Americans in repelling an attack on the fundamental principles 
of American democracy. 


The election outcome perhaps was best described many years ago 
by a great editor in the liberal tradition, when he put on the front 


pages of his then fighting liberal papers the words: 
“Give the people light and they will find their way.” 
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AMERICAN VOTERS overwhelmingly rejected at the. polls Tues- 
day a brazenly designed campaign to split off. the. American 
trade union movement from the rest of the nation and slowly 


Karl F, Feller T 
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. Thank You—and You—and You 


Aims to Destroy Unions: 


Cynical ‘Boulwareism’ Perils 


Industrial Peace in Nation 


The following material is- excerpted from an 
article in the September-October 1958 issue of the’ 
Harvard Business Review by Benjamin M. Selek- 
man entitled “Cynicism and Managerial Morality.” 


N OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE of cynicism is 
the managerial strategy represented by what has 
come to be known as Boulwareism, named after a 
General Electric vice president, Lemuel R. Boul- 
ware. It is based on these principles: 
@ Management knows best what should be done 
for its employes. 7 
@ It should therefore make up its mind prior to 
any negotiation what should be the maximum offer. 
@ It should refuse to recede from or alter this 
offer in any substantial way. 
@ It should take a strike, if necessary, and hold 
out until the union capitulates. 
In his most recent address Boulware severely in- 


using force instead of persuasion at the bargaining 
table, for developing a strategy of “political bar- 
gaining,” and for “promoting the something-for- 
nothing, inflationary, foreign socialist brand of anti- 
business economics. . . .” , 

He called on businessmen to rally on the politi- 
cal field to defeat union leaders. He congratulated 
Arizona businessmen for having been active in the 
enactment of a “right-to-work” law, and told them 
that “a very important factor in General Electric’s 
decision favoring Arizona over the other contenders 
for our computer business was the combination of 
the fact that you do have a ‘right-to-work’ law and 
the fact that a growing majority of the citizens are 
so obviously coming to appreciate and support volun- 
tarism as opposed to compulsion in union member- 
ship.” 

Surely it is unfair to lump all unions under a 
blanket indictment! Corporations have suffered 
so much from being on the receiving end of that 
kind of strategy that it is difficult to understand 


country’s leading companies. Could it be evidence 
of a latent prejudicial attitude toward trade 
unions? 4 
Under certain situations a strategy of containment 
may be a sound one—when dealing with a new and 
undisciplined union, or a Communist-dominated one, 
or one with irresponsible leaders, or if demands are 
e ‘ ee Sah A 
so excessive as to threaten the competitive position 
‘of a company. However, if the aim is to “cut a 
union down to size,” to beat union leadership to 
the punch, then indeed the strategy is tantamount 
to a Machiavellian use of power to discredit and, if 
possible, to destroy the union. It denies workers 


adequate and competent representation, for such tac- 
tics will never auord leaders an opportunity for 


dicted unions (without making any exceptions) for. 


a similar tactic by a spokesman for one of the . 


development and growth. Indeed, the most serious 
moral defect of Boulwareism lies precisely in the fact 
that it deprives a human institution of the oppor- 
tunity to grow in maturity and responsibility. 

The labor movement is bound to take on in- 
creasing importance as time goes on. While in 
the foreseeable future of this country we are not 
likely to face a labor party as in Free Europe, trade 
unions and their adherents nevertheless play an im- 
portant role in affairs of state as well as of industry. 
The best way for union members and leaders to 
acquire knowledge of the complex economic, politi- 
cal, and social factors at work is to learn through 
the negotiation and administration of agreements. 


But Boulwareism affords them little or no oppor- 
tunity to undergo such an experience. It presents 
them with a “take it or leave it” ultimatum. The 
consequent danger may be a lethargic rank and file, 
with the radical, the impractical, or the militant 
rising to leadership; or, worse, the corrupt and pred- 
atory may “muscle in” and take over. So we may 
face, if Boulwareism spreads, the risk of firmly 
established and powerful uniqnism without respon- 
sible membership and leadership—an ominous even- 
tuality. 


MOREOVER, is it not a fallacy to assume, as does 
Boulwareism, that management can look out for em- 
ploye welfare better than can union Officials? Ia 
an age of specialization, management must have as 
its primary concern ‘the economic health of the 
business as shown in profits; unions, the welfare of 
their members. The latter is not an easy job in a 
competitive world where industry must continually 
adjust to new technologies, shifting markets, or pe- 
riods of recession, and where the workmen must be 
transferred, furloughed, <lemoted, and even dis- 
charged. 


In truth, modern industry is a conibined opera- . 


tion for management and labor. It is arrogant 
for either group. to assume that it has a key ‘to | 
superior wisdom or morality, They represent ad- 
verse as well as common interests, While they 


_ may differ as to the distribution of proceeds, they 


agree on the desirability of maximum produc- 
tivity. Amd everyone is the greater gainer when 
both mutual and conflicting interests are recog- 
nized and the parties gather around the table to 
negotiate the best possible agreement in terms of 
efficiency as well as of social justice. 


How tempting it is to adopt Boulwareism as a 


strategy and thus be in a position to call the shots. 


Yet to do so is to imply a cynical attitude toward 
democracy and its capacity to develop sober, re- 
sponsible leadership. In these human matters, as in 
strictly business ones, management must be willing 
to take risks, 
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Morgan Says: - 


| Pasternak Crackdown Proves 
| Soviets Can't Tolerate Freedom 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at7 p.m., EST.) 


HAT IS THE WEIRD NATURE of a regime 

which can penalize a man for exploring its 
society and lionize another for exploring science? 
The Soviet Union glows with officially approved 
pride over the award of the Nobel Prize in physics 
to three of its scientists, glowers with such a punitive 
eye at poet Boris Paster- 
nak that he is obliged to 
reject this coveted Nobel 
award for literature. 

This cynical, pressurized 
performance outrages the 
sensibilities of the West, 
as it should, but I am 
afraid there is a certain 
ironic reflection of strength 
here, as well as weakness, 
; The Kremlin’s behavior 
ran might be described as a 
Morgan display of resilient rigid- 
ity. The Communists cannot yet fully tolerate ideo- 
logical deviation—and maybe they never can—but 
they seem tq have adjusted to the point where the 
. deviationist is not executed but quarantined. To a 
creative artist this may be a more horrible kind of 
slow death than the quick dispatch of a Stalin-like 
purge but it looks less messy, more “humane” to the 
outside world, 


Moscow, though its behavior sometimes belies the 
point, is keenly sensitive to world opinion. It can 
be argued that if the non-Communists had not made 
Pasternak such a cause celebre, his novel, Dr. 


Zhivago, which is not really a blistering indictment. 


of the Soviet regime, but a rather human, episodic 
critique of its strengths and weaknesses, his work 
nevertheless might have been more embarrassing to 
the rulers of the USSR in the long run. 


But perhaps that is too much sophisticated . re- 

’ straint to. ask of us outsiders, hungry as we are for 
any suggestive tidbits that there is ferment ‘and fo- 
mentation for freedom behind the Iron Curtain. So 
Moscow had no alternative and reacted violently, 
stripping Pasternak of his membership in the Writers 
Guild and forcing him, directly or indirectly, to 


renounce the ey Stockholm honor by which he 
had been “abash 


WHAT DO WE MAKE, then, of the fact of a 
Pasternak? Does the sound of this literate voice 
eschewing the pure party line prove that it is only 
a matter of time until communism collapses of its 
own weight, that it needs only a few more trumpets 
of truth to make its walls, like Jericho’s, come tum- 
bling down? 

In the past, such international figures as John 
Foster Dulles have been tantalized by the prospect. 
Of late, however, the secretary seems more attracted 
by the possibility that communism may be turning 
inward, becoming more responsive to the needs and 
welfare of its subjects. To be sure, he interprets 
this, or did at his recent news conference, as being 
the real collapse of communism by. diverting it from 
its goal of “international revolution and conquest.” 
And he sees this change being wrought in maybe the 
short space of decades. 


But the implication the secretary of state leaves, 
or at least the inference he invites, is one of ulti- 
mate Communist weakness, even “withering away.” 
As much as we cling to the Hollywood conviction 
that good, in the end, triumphs over evil, I am not 
so sure this confidence is justified. There is little 
doubt that the Communist world is changing. But 
I am haunted by this spectral question: What if 
the Communists. manage-to adjust to the decades 


‘ahead better than we do? Although they started 


behind us, their momentum is greater than ours. 


WE HAVE FREEDOM and they don’t, but the 
issue is; What do we do with our freedom? In San 
Francisco, I noticed in the paper a radio station’s ad 
which said “more music, less talk.” It struck me 
that the American people have become waffles over 
which saccharine ballads are syruped from reveille 
to bedtime via the ubiquitous radio and television 
set, in kitchens, cars, restaurants, soda fountains, 
even at factory work benches and in executive suites. 

But we are suffering from mental malnutrition. 
We lack the vitamins of plain, envigorating talk 
about the larger facts of life. We suspect that Boris 
Pasternak is a prisoner of his society even though 
he emphasizes that his rejection of the Nobel Prize 
was “voluntary.” 

In a sense, however, we are all prisoners of our 
respective societies and I wonder if we realize how 
much we have become unthinking, pleasure-loving 
prisoners of our own? 


Free Trade Unions Major Hope 
For Venzuelan Democracy 


By Harry W. Flannery 


ARACAS, VENEZUELA—Free trade unions 
are a main hope for political and economic 


stability in Venezuela—just freed from dictatorship 
and in the midst of a political campaign. 


That’s my impression following a trip to Venezuela 
to attend the first congress of the Venezuelan Asso- 
ciation of Newspapermen since the ouster of Marcos 
Perez Jimenez. 


This is a rich country. The wealth comes from 
the $500 million in oil profits pouring into the na- 
tional treasury every year. More hundreds of mil- 
lions will flow into the same coffers once full ex- 
ploitation of Cerro Bolivar, a mountain 62 percent 
pure iron, has begun. 


Trade unions have been a means of seeing that 


“We've decided to put through a raise for you, 


Bascombe!” 


workers get their share, but they have not yet 
reached the workers oa the hillside plots. Other- 
wise, especially in oil, Venezuela is well organized. 

Trade union leaders, banished to the humid jungles 
of the Orinoco, the prisons and other countries by 
the dictatorship are back now, but waiting for the 
national government elections before they hold their 
own new elections. 


NOTHING ELSE MATTERS much now except 
the elections to the presidency and congress. Hope 
continues for a unity candidate to avoid the politi- 
cal cataclysms that have followed party victories in 
the past. At the moment, however, there are three 
candidates: 


Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal, president of 
the junta, the interim government, now proposed by 
the Republican Democratic Union, is a personable, 
huge, smiling handshaker, but without a record even 
in the junta. 


Romulo Betancourt, former president, named by 
Democratic Action, a pipe smoking, bespectacled, 
red-faced veteran. 

Dr. Rafael Caldera, named by COPEI, the Chris- 
tian Democrats, a 
paigned in the days before the dictatorship. 

All are leftist by our standards. Anyone of the 
three will probably increase the government share 
of oil royalties from the present 50-50. 


The candidates have been temperate, compared 
with their aroused supporters. Signs line every high- 
way, shout from almost every building and fence, 
urging vote yellow for URD, green for COPE], 
white for AD, or red for the Communists. 

If this first free election in 10 years becomes the 
first of a series, everyone will breathe easier in pub- 
lic office, business and labor. The target date is 
Dec. 7° 


handsome chap who also cam- 


=(/7Ts YOUR 
WEASTIEMGTCOR 
Willand Shelion 


CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN, who may be taken to have honor- 
ably removed himself from political life, used an occasion in Cali- 
fornia just. before the election to state some political facts that 
potential candidates for the presidential nomination in 1960 should 
heed. 

Dealing with the question of whether the federal government was 
meddling too much in local affairs and whether the business of 


government costs too much money, Warren laid down a ai in 
the form of what he termed his opinion, 


If the federal government becomes 1 too deeply involved in matters 
that are “the proper prerogatives of the states,” he said, “this has 


generally happened only when the states themselves have failed to 
meet the needs of the people.” 


There was a sympathetic parallel here to the presidential cam- 
paign of 1952, when the Democratic nominee Adlai Stevenson, as 
a fresh and vitalizing force, declared that the separate states would 
not have to fight so hard to preserve “states” rights” if aad had not 
previously been guilty of “states’ wrongs.” 


The federal governmment had “intruded” in state iin shovanan 
then pointed out, because the states had-not acted to protect the rights 
of minorities to equality of education and housing and economic op- 
portunity, the rights of all people to unemployment insurance and 
social security, to jobs and stable, recognized collective bargaining. 


The Chief Justice said it again: “When the state governments fail 
to satisfy the needs of the people, they appeal to the federal govern- 
ment: Whether the question is one of the advancement’ of human 
knowledge, of.law and order, or of the right of. all persons to the 
equal protection of the laws, the federal government need become 
involved only when the states fail to act.” 


kkk 
MR. WARREN spoke at the dedication of an institute devoted to 
research in the field of heart and nerve ailments. As governor of 
California, he had signed the first state bills that provided for the 
institute, although now the federal government is helping finance it. 


He laid down another principle: that sometimes people need 
things, such as medical research, that is “costly business” to be 


‘supported “by the initiative and resources of all the people acting 


together through their elected representatives.” 
There was an enormous irony in the Chief Justice’s words. 
He was the governor who appointed William F. Knowland to the 


Senate, straight from the Army in France, back in 1944, and thus 
launched Knowland on a career of national prominence. 


He himself was named from the governorship to the Supreme 
Court by Mr. Eisenhower. 


The filaments linking him in the past to both Knowland and Pres. 
Eisenhower are direct and obvious. He was as Republican as they 
and a man of recognized presidential caliber. 

The sad fact is that it is impossible to imagine either Eisenhower 
or Knowland making the kind of speech Mr. Warren made or 
thinking the way he thinks. 


Knowland ended 14 years in the Senate as a right-winger who had 
turned almost fanatic on the single subject of the alleged “abuses” of 
“labor,” with no expressions of breadth of humanity or deep compre- 
hension of the intensely human American system and the intense 
practical problems of workers in industrial society. 

Mr. Eisenhower, who as recently as January 1957 was briefly 
able to defend his best budget as offering “services” the people 
‘need and demand, greeted the election of northern and western 
Democrats this year by repeating ramnpelge attacks on them as 
“spenders.” 


ON THE EDGE of the Iron Curtain separating Eastern Europe 
from the free world, Pres. Paul L. Phillips (left) of-the Papermakers . 
and Paperworkers records his impressions for broadcast over Radio 

Free Europe. Phillips recently returned from a study tour of RFE 


facilities Ronee by the ee for Freedom, 
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MANY SHOVELS ARE NEEDED for ground-breaking ¢ ceremonies marking the start of a 1,728- 
unit co-operative housing project in New York City sponsored jointly by three AFL-CIO unions, a 
fraternal organization and a housing foundation. Shown at the start of the $22.5-million project are 
(left to right) Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., business manager, Local 3 of the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and president of the Central Trades and Labor Council; Sec.-Treas. Martin Rarback, 
Painters District Council 9; Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushewitz, New York City CIO Council; Abraham 
Mendelowitz, chairman of the Hatters Health and Retirement Fund; Walter Marks, treasurer of the 
Hatters fund; Abraham E. Kazan, executive vice president of the United Housing Foundation; and 
Robert Moses, chairman of New York’s Slum Clearance Committee. 


UN Information Report 


Hitas Harmful by ICFTU 


“ United Nations, N. Y —The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has joined the spreading wave of criticism of the so-called 
experts’ report on the United Nations’ public information policies. 

The report, which goes to the General Assembly, made recom- 
mendations which would seriously restrict UN press and information 


activities and could hamper the>—— 
operation of a free press. Its 
conclusions were rejected by UN 
Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjold and 
were criticized by the United Na- 
tions Correspondents Association. 
The views of the ICFTU were 
made known in a statement by Bill 
Kemsley, the worldwide labor or- 
ganization’s UN representative. 

“The ICFTU associates ‘itself 
fully with the comments and 
recommendations of the secre- 
tary-general,” Kemsley said. 

“The ICFTU strongly opposes 
limitations on the right of the 
UN to inform the public of its 
activities as outlined by the 


Charter and as interpreted by 
the organization itself. 

“The ICFTU has, in the 10 years 
of its existence and as a non-gov- 
ernmental agency, worked in close 
association with various organs of 
the UN and with its Secretariat. 
During that time we have enjoyed 
excellent relations with the Secre- 
tariat and have found its press and 
public information policies fully 
satisfactory. 

“We should not like to see 
adopted a report which, if it were 
implemented, would» make impos- 
sible the independent functioning 
of the UN’s Office of Public Infor- 
mation.” 


Dist. 65 Vote Booths Visit 
Hustings in Union Election 


New York—A recérd membership election turnout, spurred by 
the use of mobile voting booths, has resulted in the re-election of 
top officers of Dist. 65 of the Retail, Wholesale and Department 


Store Union. 


The balloting in the largest of the RWDSU’s affiliates saw more 


Doctor Urges 
Co-operation 
With Labor 


New York—The economics of 
medicine are probably outdated and 
need modernizing, the new presi- 
dent of the N. Y. County Medical 
Society has conceded. 

“There is some reason to believe 
that our habits of medical think- 
ing have not kept up with our ad- 
vances in the science of medicine,” 
Dr. Norton S. Brown told the so- 
ciety as he took office for the com- 
ing year. 

Dr. Brown said the rapid growth 
of health insurance is transforming 
the field of medicine into a public 
utility, forcing it into a “mam- 
moth and complicated social 
changeover” from its previous po- 
sition as “a private concession.” 

He called on doctors for “en- 
lightened cooperation” with con- 
sumers, trade unions and health in- 
surance programs which, the so- 
ciety president said, are gaining “in- 
creasing power and influence” in 
the medical field. 


than 20,500 of an eligible 26,000 
members cast secret ballots for can- 
didates chosen in open nomination 
by petitions. 

Re-elected were Pres. David 
Livingston, Organization Dir. 
William Michelson, Exec. Vice 
Pres. Jack Paley and Sec.-Treas. 
Cleveland Robinson. These of- 
ficers ran unopposed, but were 
subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of the members who 
had the opportunity to mark 
“yes” or “no” on the ballot. 
The union’s rules provide that a 
candidate must receive the af- 
firmative votes of an absolute 
‘majority of those eligible in 
order to be elected. _ 


Livingston received 18,840 “yes” 
votes and 628 “no” votes; Paley 
polled 17,613 “yes” and 936 “no”; 
Michelson, 17,625 “yes” and 819 
“no”; and Robinson, 17, 082 “yes” 
and 1,203 “no.” . 

A number of contests for organ- 
izers’. and local officers’ posts re- 
mained undecided because none of 
several candidates received the 
necessary majority. Run-off elec- 


tions will be held shortly to decide 


the winning candidates. 


Unions Start 
Middle Class 
Co-op Homes 


New York — Three unions are 
backing with hard cash their con- 
viction that crowded Manhattan 
can provide. modern housing for 
middle-income families—and not 
just the extremes of slums ane lux- 
ury apartments. 


At ground-breaking ceremonies 
in New York’s East Side, construc- 
tion was begun on the 12.5-acre 
Seward Park cooperative houses. A 


spokesman for one of the spon- 


soring unions, Business Mgr, Harry 

Van Arsdale of Local 3, Intl. 

Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 

Said the ground-breaking should 

have taken place five years ago, 

when the project was planned. 

Van Arsdale charged the proj- 

ect was “unnecessarily delayed” 
by interests which are opposed to 
the abolition of substandard hous- 
ing. He said the result of ob- 
structions put in the way of slum 
clearance is that “slums are grow- 
ing faster than they are being 
eliminated.” 


Pres. Alex Rose of the Hatters 
and Sec.-Treas. Martin Rarback of 
Painters Dist Council 9—the other 
unions helping to finance the $22.5 
million cooperative — emphasized 
the urgent need for middle-income 
rental housing. 

“We are faced with the prob- 
lem of saving Manhattan for the 
-working and middle class,” Rose 
declared. 


The Seward Park project will 
provide homes for 1,728 families 
at an average rental of $21 a room. 
It is the fourth major devolopment 
in Lower Manhattan sponsored by 
the cooperative United Housing 
Foundation. The others are the 
Amalgamated Houses, the Hillman 
Houses and the Corlears Hook 
Apartments. 

New York civic leaders, includ- 
ing Borough Pres. Hulan Jack and 
City Slum Clearance Chairman 
Robert Moses, turned out for the 
ceremonies. In addition to the 
unions, the Workmen’s Circle fra- 
ternal organization and the Bowery 
and Dry Dock savings banks are 
helping to finance the project. 


Retired Canadian 
Labor Leader Dies 


Toronto, Ont.—John W. Buck- 
ley, 76, who retired in 1949 as 
secretary-treasurer of the former 
Canadian Trades & Labor Congress 
after eight years of service and 
who spent 50 years in the labor 
movement, died here. 


—— 


i|'That Crocodile’s Here Again: 


Rails Seen Crying 
As Wages Go Up 


A warning that some management spokesmen may seize on the 
8-cent per hour wage increase most railroad workers received Nov. 
1 “as an excuse for further misrepresentation of the true economic 
|| situation” of the carriérs was sounded by Chairman George Leighty 
of the Railway Labor Executives Association. 


eral increase of 7-cents an hour, the 
third and final step under the 1956 


‘| national agreement, and a cost of 
=| living rise of 1 cent. 


Since the 
November 1956 contract, rail work- 
ers have received a total of 24 cents 
in general increases and 13 cents 
in cost of living raises. 


“The financial situation of the 
railroads is as strong as that of 
any other public utility,” Leighty 
said. “Recovery from the gen- 
eral economic recession has been 
rapid insofar as the railroads are 
concerned. The value of railroad 
stocks has held constant; divi- 
dends, while perhaps not so high 
as in some record years, continue 
to be paid in sizeable amounts.” 


The railroads also benefit, Leigh- 
ty pointed out, from the steadily 
increasing productivity of their em- 
ployes. The September 1958 total 
of 881,041 employes on Class I 
railroads, he noted, represented a 
15 percent decrease from a .year 
earlier, whereas freight car loadings 
were only 9.9 percent less. 

He said the 7-cent general raise 
“is in reality a deferred increase 
that was morally and economically 
justified in 1956 but for which rail- 
road workers have been waiting two 
years.” ‘Total increases under the 
contract, he added, are but “a step” 
toward putting rail employes “in a 
more equitable relation” to other in- 


The pay boost consists of a gen-®— 


as 


AFL-CIO Revises 


Consumer Pamphlet 


An updated and_ revised 
version of the AFL-CIO 
pamphlet “Consumer, Be- 
ware!—A Guide to Install- 
ment Buying” has been pub- }. 
lished by the AFL-CIO Dept. P 
of Publications. 

The pamphlet. points out 
the sharp dealings and fine 
print contracts that continue 
to plague consumers and of- 
fers guidance and advice on 
handling installment pur- 

_chases. It contains complete 
tables on statutory maximum 
small loan rates and sum- 
maries of the laws of 28 states 
that regulate installment sales 
contracts. 

The pamphlet is available 
at 10 cents per copy, $7.50 
per hundred or $65 per thou- 
sand from the department. 


dustrial workers. 


The 13 cents in escalator clause 
raises, including the 1 cent effective 
Nov. 1, represents “no real wage 
gain for the workers because cost 
of living increases merely adjust 
basic earnings to rising living costs,” 
he said. 


Rail Supervisors Urge 


Pensioners to Organize 


Chicago—A national organization of retired railroad workers was 
urged as a means of improving retirement legislation by the annual 
convention of the Railway Supervisors Association. 

Pres. J. P. Tahney told the delegates that retired workers could 
be an effective force if unified behind the program of the standard 


labor organizations, 
through the railway labor execu- 
tives association. 

Rail employers’ campaings against 
labor-sponsored amendments to 
the Railroad Retrement and Un- 
employment Insurance Acts were 
blasted as “heartless” by Pres. 
George E. Leighty of the Railroad 
Telegraphers 

Leighty heads the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 


“Over 180,000 rail employes 
were put on the jobless lists 
‘during the last year,’ he told 
the Railway Supervisors, “It’s 
terrible to contemplate what has 
happened to these workers and 
their families. Something must 
be done to rectify this situation.” 


Leighty said action to correct 
the desperate plight of pensioners 
and other beneficiaries under the 
rail retirement and unemployment 
benefit system would highlight 
legislative action of the rail unions 
in the 86th Congress. 


Tahney announced signing of a 
union shop agreement with the 
New York Central Railroad, 
covering more than 2,000 em- 
ployes. He reported union shop 
pacts had been negotiated with 
all eastern and southwestern roads 
and with some western carriers. 

The delegates, in opposing so- 
called “right-to-work” laws, unani- 
mously called on the officers and 
members to “exert every possible 
effort” to defeat such legislation. 

The convention formally ap- 
proved a proposal, previously 
adopted by referendum vote, to 
call conventions every two years 
instead of annually. Terms of 


officers were set at four years, 


working © 


with half the officers to be 
elected at each convention. 


Tahney was re-elected president. 
Elected with him to serve four- 
year terms were Vice Presidents 
John Nuter, Al T. Stone, F. G. 
Knerl, J. E. Duncan and T. E. 
Stiarwalt, and Corresponding Sec. 
G. D. Martin. 

Other officers will be named at 
the 1960 convention. 


UAW, Eaton 
In Agreement 
On New Pact 


Detroit—The Auto Workers and 
the Eaton Manufacturing Co. have 
reached tentative agreement on a 
three-year master contract pat- 
terned after the auto industry’s 
“Big Three” settlement, 


Agreement was reached a week 
after 2,300 UAW members walked 
off the job at six of the company’s 
18 plants in Detroit, Battle Creek, 
Marshall and Coldwater, Mich., and 
Cleveland, O. 


The contract is subject to rati- 
fication by each local on or be- 
fore Nov. 10. It also provides 
for resumption of negotiations at 
the plant level to conclude local 
supplementary agreements, 


UAW Vice Pres. Norman Mat- ~ 


thews said the master contract pro- 
vides for annual wage increases, 
additional pay hikes for skilled 
trade employes, arbitration by mu- 
tual consent, and improvement in 
pensions, insurance and supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. 
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” striking IAM members balloted 


_ protect any employe if his em- 
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Air Mechanics. Vote on Offers 
As Lines Join. in Strike Pact 


Machinists on three major domestic airlines—one of them strike-bound for more than three weeks 
—were voting on company wage offers as the AFL-CIO News went to press. 
The balloting took place against the backdrop of a precedent-setting agreement between six major 


airlines to*share extra profits when one of the lines is closed down by a labor dispute. 


The Civil 


Aeronautics Board is expected to rule shortly on the legality of the novel strike-aid pact. 


At Capital Airlines, 2,500 < 


on a 38-cent hourly wage offer— 
15 cents retroactive to Oct. 1, 
1957, when the previous contract’ 
expired; 15 cents retroactive to 
Oct. 1, 1958, and the remaining 
8 cents payable Oct. 1, 1959. 


The union . postponed a strike 


against Eastern Airlines, scheduled 
to begin Nov. 3, to give 5,500 
mechanics and ground crewmen an 
opportunity to vote on a last-ditch 
company offer, details of which 
were not disclosed. 

And at Trans-World Airlines, 
6,700 IAM members who had been 


Monitors Seek Ruling 
On IBT Dues ‘Gimmick’ 


The Teamsters Board of Monitors has asked a federal court to 


force a new interpretation of the 


union constitution to prohibit a 


present dues gimmick that makes many members ineligible to run 


for office. 


As U.S. Dist. Judge F. Dickinson Letts began hearings on a 


> 


complicated set of motions. and< 
counter-motions involving the fu- 
ture of the union under Pres, James 
R. Hoffa, the chairman of the mon- 
itors, Martin .F. O’Donoghue, 
bluntly charged that the “motiva- 
tion” for the present constitutional 
rules is “perpetuation of incum- 
bents in office.” 

The constitution, O’Donoghue 
pointed out, says that to be eligi- 
ble for office a member must 
hhave his dues paid by the first 
of each month for two succes- 
Sive years. 

The “gimmick,” he charged, 
is that members are ruled in- 
eligible even though their dues 
are paid by checkoff if an em- 
ployer fails to forward them to 
the union before tlie first of the 
month. 

The officers have also adopted 
an “unreasonably restrictive inter- 
pretation,” O’Donoghue charged, 
that advance payment of dues for 
one month by a member “does not 


ployer is delinquent in. payment to 
the local for more. than one 
month.” 


The effect in one case, he told 


Judge Letts, is to leave only 55 of 
3,000 members of a local eligible 
for office. 


O’Donoghue asked the court to 
“instruct” the Board of Monitors 
regarding the eligibility rules of the 
Teamsters constitution and the in- 
terpretations of the document by 
Hoffa.’ 


Also at issue before Judge 
Letts are motions by the major- 
ity of the Board of Monitors 
seeking to enforce earlier recom- 
mendations for charges against - 
various union officials and for 
action on recommendations re- 
garding accounting, election and 
trusteeship procedures. 


The Teamsters’ representative on 
the board, L. N. D. Wells, Jr., did 
not join in these recommendations 
and motions. The union, in a 
counter move, has asked for court 
ouster of another, monitor, Godfrey 
P. Schmidt. 

Hoffa and the board have called 
a convention in Chicago for Mar. 
16. O’Donoghue asked the court 
to give the monitors power to delay 
the convention. 


Laundry Workers Upset 
Switch Back to.Old Union 


Milwaukee—More than 300 members of the AFL-CIO Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning Intl. Union turned out here in a mass protest 


against efforts of their local union 


president to lead them out of the 


united labor movement and back into the ousted Laundry Workers. 
A special meeting of Local 3008 of the AFL-CIO affiliate unani- 


mously declared “null and void”‘ 
an action by an earlier meeting to 
make the switch to the interna- 
tional expelled from the AFL-CIO 
for failing to clean up corruption. 
Absent from the membership 
meeting was Local 3008’s Pres. 
Arno Schulz, now under sus- 
pension for urging the disaffilia- 
tion from the international which 
the AFL-CIO had set up to re- 
place the corruption-dominated 
LWIU. 
The special meeting also adopted, 
by a unanimous vote, a resolution 
calling on Schulz to return the 


Hanes Strikers Back, 
Boycott Continued 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Striking 
textile workers at the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co. returned to work after 
six weeks on the picket line but 
the Textile Workers Union of 
America is continuing a nation- 
wide boycott. 

The company has demanded 
abolition of an arbitration *¢lause 
and ending of the dues checkoff as 
part of its price for a new con- 
tract. The TWUA has filed unfair 
labor practice charges and is ask- 
ing a continued consumer boycott 
of Hanes knitwear and T-shirts to 


persuade the company to bargain 
in good faith. 


union’s records and to make a com- 
plete financial accounting. 

Presiding over the meeting were 
Vice Pres. Otto Firnges, Sec.-Treas. 
Mildred Seefeld, five executive 
board members and four trustees. 
They were assisted by AFL-CIO 
Reg. Dir. Charles Heymanns and 
John F. Schreier, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organ- 
ization, 


2 Elections Won 
By Stone Workers 


Barre,. Vt—The Stone Workers 
have won collective bargaining 
elections at a Canadian potash mine 
and an Ohio brick and tile plant. 

In a runoff election” conducted 
by the Saskatchewan Labor Board, 
the Stone Workers narrowly de- 
feated the unaffiliated Mine-Mill 
union for bargaining rights at the 
Canadian development of the Pot- 
ash Co. of America. The vote was 
30 to 27. 

The Stone Workers and two 
other unions challeriged a contract 
the company signed with Mine- 
Mill on Oct. 1—before most of the 
workers were hired. 

At the Berea, O., Brick and Tile 
Co., the Stone Workers won bar- 
gaining rights by a 12 to 8 vote in 
an NLRB election, 


ca 


scheduled to strike Oct. 31 took 


part in a mail vote on a company |; 


offer of a 15-cent pay crease. 


The agreement between the 
six airlines—Eastern, Capital, 
TWA, American, Pan American 
and United—was sharply de- 
nounced by several union spokes- 
men. Silane ee 


Pres. C. N. Sayen of the Air Line 
Pilots, whose union is negotiating | 
with three of the lines over working 
conditions when jets come into gen- 
eral service, said it could lead to a 
nationwide strike which might 
ground all of the nation’s airlines. 
He added that such a strike proba- 
bly would be unnecessary, however, 
because “I doubt seriously that we 
CAB will permit such an arrange: 
ment.” 


George R. Petty, Jr., president 
of the Flight Engineers, called the 
agreement a “cartel.” Robert R. 
Quick, president of IAM Dist. 144, 
to which the striking Capital me- 
chanics belong, termed the pact “a 
union-busting move.” 


Under the agreement, a struck 
airline would receive from its 
competitors all profits derived 
from extra revenues the other 
lines receive as a result of a 
labor dispute, after deducting ad- 
ditional’ costs involved. 


A CAB spokesman said the board 
will act on the pact after other in- 
terested groups have an opportunity 
to file comments. The agreement 
went into effect immediately, al- 
though any payments made under 
it will have to be returned if the 
CAB rules that it endangers com- 
petition. 


Social Justice 
Award for 
Ethics Group 


The Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation will present its annual social 
justice award to the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee at a 
dinner on Nov. 13 in Washington. 

Dr. Clair M. Cook, executive di- 
rector of the foundation said the 
award is in recognition of the com- 
mittee’s, “exceptional contribution 
to improving the standards of 
morality and democratic practice in 
the American labor movement.” 


‘Dr. Mordecai Johnson, presi- 
dent of Howard University, will 
_ serve as toastmaster. Participat- 
ing will be Rey. Cameron P. 
Hall, executive secretary of the 
Dept. of Church and Economic 
Life, National Council of 
Churches; Rabbi Morris Adler of 
Detroit; and John C. Cort, well- 
known writer for the Catholic 
press and social action editor of 
Commonwealth magazine. 


Chairman Al J. Hayes of the 
Ethical Practices Committee will 
respond to the presentation, which 
will include individual plaques for 
committee members as well as the 
group award—a_ two-foot-high 
bronze statue. 

On the afternoon preceding the 
dinner, the RLF will hold a con- 
ference on “Democratic Practices 
in Our Economic Society,” with 
Leon H. Keyserling of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Progress as 
speaker. Panelists will include 
Arthur J, Goldberg, counsel to the 
Ethical Practices Committee; Dr. 
Henry Kochg¢ president of the Wash- 
ington Area Council ‘of Churches; 
and John Quincy Adams, Washing- 
ton businessman and leading Cath- 
olic layman, 


SPECIAL TESTIMONIAL SCROLL was presented by the AFL- 


CIO to Ned H. Dearborn (left), 


president of the National Safety 


‘Council, in tribute to his “support and encouragement of labor parti- 
cipation in the national safety movement.” 


Dearborn, who retires 


at year-end as Safety Council president, received the award from 


Vice Pres. P. L. Siemiller of the 


Machinists at the 46th National 


Safety Congress and Exposition at Chicago. 


NERB Eases Ruling, 


Gives ABC 


a Vote 


The National Labor Relations Board has again modified its voting 
precedents in upholding the petition of the American Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers for a representation election at six large St. Louis 


bakeries. 


It was the latest in a series of NLRB rulings applying a new 


interpretation of the “schism” rule® 


to local unions of bakery workers 
following expulsion of the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers from the 
AFL-CIO and the chartering of the 
new ABC. 
At St. Louis, more than 850 


bakery employes have been covered 
by a single contract jointly negoti- 
ated by two BCW locals. The larger 
local voted 483 to 3 to disaffiliate 
from the expelled union and join 
the ABC. The smaller local voted 
to remain with the old union. 

Under the 1952 precedent of the 
Marshall Field case, the labor 
board had previously refused to 
order representation elections be- 
fore the expiration of a contract 
when only one local union in a joint 
contract was involved in a 
“schism.” 

In the St. Louis case the board 
held that a new representation 
election is in order when the 
larger of two local unions dis- 
affiliates from the parent union. 
The disaffiliation action, how- 
ever, must be in accordance with 
the Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
case, which also involved bakery 
unions. 

In that case, the NLRB said a 
schism warranting a new represen- 
tation election exists when there is 
“any conflict at the highest level of 
an international union or within a 
federation, which results in“a dis- 


AFL-CIO Bakers 


In Nationwide Pact 


Chicago—The American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers has 
signed its first national agreement— 
a contract giving 3,000 employes 
of the United Biscuit Co. a 23- 
cent hourly incfease. 

Seven United Biscuit plants—at 
Nashville, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Macon, Ga., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and Fargo, N. D.— 
are covered by the agreement. 

The wage increase is in two 
steps—12 cents an hour effective 
immediately and 11 cents on Novy. 
1, 1959. In addftion, the union 
obtained a fourth week of vacation 
for workers with 25 years’ service. 


ruption of existing intra-union rela- 
tionships.” 

The labor board also requices 
that the disaffiliation action be 
taken at an open meeting at which 
members have a full opportunity to 
express themselves. 


Jury Indicts 
3 Officials of 
Ousted Unions 


A federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington has returned perjury indict- 
ments against an official of the 
Teamsters and two officials of the 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers. 

Both unions were ousted from 
the AFL-CIO last December on 
findings that they were dominated 
or substantially controlled by cor- 
rupt elements. 

Indicted were Clyde C. Crosby, 
IBT organizer for Oregon; Frank 
H. Mykalo of Chicago, a vice pres- 
ident of the BCW; and Frank D. 
Gardone of McKees Rocks, Pa., a 
BCW organizer. . 

The grand jury charged Cros- 
by with lying to the McClellan 
select Senate committee, while 
Mykalo and Gardone were in- 
dicted for allegedly lying to the 
grand jury itself. It was the* 
same grand jury which last 
month indicted BCW Pres. James 
G. Cross for perjury before the 
select committee headed by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.). 
Cross pleaded not guilty when 
arrainged in U.S. District Court. 

The Justice Dept. said Crosby 
was charged with lying when he. 
denied to the McClellan commit- 
tee that he had attended a 1954 
meeting with James B. Elkins, Port- 
land gambler, and Thomas J. Sheri- 
dan, an enforcement official of the 
Oregon Liquor Control Commis- 
‘sion. 

Mykalo and Gardone were 
charged with perjury while being 
questioned by the grand jury about 
the alleged beating of two delegates 
to the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers convention in San Fran- 
cisco in October 1956, 
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LABOR’S COMMUNITY SERVICES ROLE was saluted by the National Council on Social Work 
Education when it presented its first annual award to Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Community Service 


Activities director (second from right). 


Shown at New York ceremonies are (left to right): Winslow 


Carlton, Group Health Insurance board chairman; Jane Hoey, past president of the council; Perlis; 
Cmdr. William R. Anderson, skipper of the atom-powered submarine Nautilus, principal speaker 


at the affair. 


Shipbuilders’ Council 
Set up by Boilermakers 


Kansas City, Kan.—Plans for an intensified drive in the ship- 
building industry, plus a stepped-up legislative program to bolster 
America’s position as a major maritime power, won enthusiastic 
approval of delegates from shipyard locals of the Boilermakers. 

Attending a conference called by Pres. W. A: Calvin, the dele- 


gates voted to create a new ship-® 


yard and marine unit, established 
an Iron Shipbuilders Intl. Marine 
Council, and laid plans for uniting 
marine lodges in regional organiza- 
tions. These will include Pacific, 
Atlantic, Gulf Coast and Inland 
Waterways district lodges. 

Alonzo F. Young, a veteran of 
the shipbuilding labor field and 
former president of the Maine 
State Federation of Labor, was 
named full-time administrator of 
the new unit. An ifternational 
representative of the boilermakers 
for many years, he will make his 
headquarters in Washington. 

Conference delegates adopted a 
sweeping program of objectives call- 
ing for: 

@ Establishment of uniform ship- 


Boilermakers 


Seek NLRB 
Shipyard Vote 


Newport News, Va.—The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is 
expected to hold a certification elec- 
tion within 90 days at Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., where the Boilermakers are 
attempting to oust a company un- 
ion. 

After two days of NLRB hear- 
ings at the courthouse, the Boiler- 
makers and the company union— 
Peninsula Shipbuilding Association 
—were unable to agree on -em- 
ployes to participate in the ballot- 
ing. The AFL-CIO union wants 
the unit composed of production 
and maintenance employes, while 
the PSA favors including all work- 
ers, including office clerical help, 

Both sides were given until Nov. 
21 to file briefs. 

The Boilermakers lost in a pre- 
vious certification attempt at the 
shipyard in 1956, in an election 
marked by hostility in the local 
press to the AFL-CIO affiliate. 

Thomas W. Saul, special repre- 
sentative, reported the union now 
has signed authorization cards of 
41 percent of the approximately 
9,500 production and maintenance 
employes. He forecast victory in 
the forthcoming NLRB elections 
on the basis of “undemocratic” 
procedures in the company union, 
which deprive the members of the 
right to nominate or elect officers 
and deprive them of any voice in 
collective bargaining. 


building wage and working condi- 
tions in each zone, including 
health, welfare and pension plans. 

@ Abolition of intermediate wage 
classifications and establishment of 
a single pay rate for journeymen 
mechanics. 

@ Development of a full-scale 
apprentice training program. 

@ Securing recognition of the 
rights of government workers, par- 
ticularly navy yard workers, to bar- 
gain collectively. 

@ Adoption of legislation to ex- 
pand and accelerate private and 
government shipbuilding programs 
“as an essential requirement of na- 
tional defense.” 

@ Opposition to the wholesale 
“farming out” of ship construction 
orders. by American firms to for- 
eign shipyards, many of which, Cal- 
vin contended, are dominated by 
Communist-controlled unions. 

@ Eventual merger of shipyard 
workers unions. 


Conquergood, CLC 
Staffer, Dies at 50 


Ottawa, Ont.— Howard Con- 
quergood, director of the Political 
Education Dept. of the Canadian 
Labor Congress, died here after an 
illness of several months. He was 
50. 

A drummer in his youth, he. en- 
tertained the labor movement as a 
member of the Musicians at the age 
of 17, and became recognized as an 
expert On community and group 
work before joining the Steelwork- 
ers as Canadian welfare and educa- 
tion director in 1943. - He was in- 
strumental in 1947 in setting up the 
first summer labor school sponsored 
by the former Canadian Congress 
of Labor and in 1951 was given a 
permanent leave of absence by the 
,USWA to become the CCL’s first 
‘education and welfare director. 

When the CCL merged with the 
Trades & Labor Congress in 1956 
he became head of the new CLC’s 
political education holding the post 
until his death. 

A noted all-around athlete, he 
was a champion gymnast, wrestler, 
boxer, track and field man, and a 
football star for Queens University, 
Toronto, of which he was a gradu- 
ate. He also played four years 
of professional football with Toron- 
to Argonauts and was a member of 
the team which won the Grey Cup 
wes ra in 1937, 


Texas Unions 
Plan Archives 
On History 


Austin, Tex.—The establishment 
of a central archives to serve as 
a depository for early documents 
in Texas labor history has been 
undertaken by the Texas State 
AFL-CIO. 

The project was touched off 
when a copy of The Laborer dated 
July 28, 1906, and published in 
Dallas, showed up ih the State 
AFL-CIO office. 

The Laborer was the official 
publication of the Texas State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Dallas 
Trades Assembly. It carried arti- 
cles about four locals still members 
in good standing of the Dallas and 
state organizations — Typograph- 
ical Local 173, Carpenters Local 
198, Plasterers Local 16, and 
Painters Local 63. 


“Reading this paper makes 
us think what a wealth of his- 
torical information is being 
lost to the labor movement 
through our failure to establish 
some central archives for early 
documents in our history, ob- 
served the semi-monthly Texas 
State AFL-CIO Report. 

“The state office of the AFL- 
CIO would like to establish a 
state archives so that valuable 
old records could be permanently 
preserved , with the help of 
trained librarians. Several uni- 
versities have offered their assist- 
ance,” 

Local unions and central bodies 
were urged to search through their 
old files for material of historic 
value. 

One of the interesting advertise- 
ments in the old issue of The 
Laborer listed six blacksmith shops 
authorized to the label of the Jour- 
neymen Horseshoers. The 1906 
legislative program included com- 
pulsory education, the eight-hour 
day, workmen’s compensation, abo- 
lition of the sweatshop, municipal 
ownership of public utilities, aboli- 
tion of the contract system on pub- 
lic work and legalization of the 
right of seamen to organize. 


De Gaulle Asked for 
Unionists’ Freedom 


Brussels—The Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has ur- 
gently appealed to Premier Charles 
de Gauille of France to release sev- 
eral hundred Algerian trade union 
members who are being held in 
detention camps. 

The ICFTU has lodged two com- 
plaints with the Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization charging France with vio- 
lating trade union freedoms in Al- 
geria and listing by name 273 de- 
tained union members, 


Unemployed Down 300,000: 


The unemployment drop was 


GOP Again Jumps — 
|B 


Gun on Job Figures 


The Eisenhower Administration, seeking to weaken the impact 
of the recession on the 1958 elections, jumped the gufi in its re- 
lease of the monthly job figures to report that between mid-Septem- 
ber and mid-October unemployment declined 300,000. 
released by Pres. Eisenhower in 5 


a campaign speech in Baltimore 
about 10 days ahead of the nor- 
mal release date. Commerce Sec. 
Sinclair Weeks followed up with 
more detailed figures the follow- 
ing day, 

‘The report showed unemploy- 
ment at 3.8 million compared to 
4.1. million the previous -month, 
The October figure compared 
with 2.5 million in October 1957 
and 1.9 million in October 1956. 

Administration officials, includ- 

ing Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 


speeches that unemployment would 
drop about 500,000 for October. 
The 300,000 drop, however, was 
rated as a better-than-seasonal im- 
provement by most economists. 

e seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate went to 7.1 percent 
of the work force compared with 
7.2 percent in September. 

Week’s figures showed a pick- 
up in employment of about 700,- 
000, bringing the total to 65.3 
million. A year ago total em- 
ployment was 66 million. 

A number of newspaper stories 
had predicted before the President’s 
speech that the Administration was 
planning to jump the gun on the 
report. The Democrats had used 
the recession and unemployment 
situation as political issues during 
the campaign. 

The premature release of the, 
job report parallelled the situation | 
in 1956, when on the eve of the 
election the Administration reported 
a similar improvement in the em- 
ployment outlook. 

. The early release also recalled 
the situation in the spring of this 
year when AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany urged Weeks on 
Apr. 2 to release immediately 
March unemployment figures in 


“the national interest” in view of 


had predicted in recent campaign | . 


“a 


S’ prise !. Business 
Out for Profits! 


Peoria, Ill._—Management’s 
long-reiterated contention 
that it’s in business only to 
serve the public was publicly 
Jaid to rest here by Vice Pres, 
Gaylord A, Freeman of the 
First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

“The goal of a busines 

tion is to make a 
profit,” Freeman told the In- 
stallment Lending Confer- 
ence of the Illinois Bankers 
Association. “The only goal 
of a business corporation is 
to make a profit. More fully, 
the only goal of a business 
corporation is to make the 
maximum possible profit. 

“Completely, the only goal 
of a business corporation is 
to make the maximum profit 
over a long period.” 


the deepening recession then 
gripping the nation. 

Weeks refused on the basis that 
it would be inadvisable to change 
the long-established procedure of 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Meany, at that time, noted that 


urged release of employment-un- 
employment figures by the bureau 
as soon as they were available and 
not intend to change its policies of 
bor Dept. figures. 


ures were released by the Com- 


waiting for the Labor Dept. report, 
and well ahead of schedule. 


anti-labor” bias in appointing Ger 


Morgan Appointment 
Hit by Farmers Union 


The Eisenhower Administration openly exhibited © “anti-farm, 


ald D. Morgan to the second high- 


est position on the White House staff, the official publication of the 
National Farmers Union has charged. 
The November issue of National Union Farmer described Morgan 


trying to curb farm co-ops and 
cripple labor’s collective bargain- 
ing.” 

Morgan, former special counsel 
to the President, was named No. 2 
presidential assistant in the shift of 
jobs that followed the resignation 
of Serman Adams as chief of staff. 
In his new role, Morgan will take 
over some of the duties Adams per- 
formed before he quit under fire 
from his own Republican party. 


The farm publication called 
Morgan’s appointment “shock- 
ing” in view of the fact that he 
was once a registered lobbyist 
for the National Tax Equality 
Association, which the paper 
called the “arch-enemy of farm. 
ers’ supply, marketing and elec- 
tric co-ops.” 


“Fighting farmers and their co- 
ops is only part of his (Morgan’s) 
work,” the National Union Farmer 
declared in a Page 1 article. 

L. In 1949, it pointed out, Morgan 
admitted to the House Labor Com- 
mittee that he had received $7,500 
“to draft the House version of what 
became tho Taft-Hartley law, father 


of the state ‘right-to-work’ laws.” 


as “a link between powerful groups ® 


Labor Ready 
On Legislation 
In Maryland 


Maryland unions have made tax 
reform one of labor’s principal goals 
for the 1959 session of the state 
legislature. 

Other objectives outlined at a 
legislative conference of the Mary- 
land State and D. C, AFL-CIO in 
Washington include_a minimum 
wage law, improved unemployment 
benefits, overhaul of the workmen's 


islation and a prevailing wage sys- 
tem for state construction. 

' Pres. W. F. Strong told nearly 
200 delegates that a growing 
number of legislators has been 
“won over” to the need.for a 
graduated income tax structure, 
based on ability to pay. At the 
same time, labor will seek repeal 
of -regressive tax measures now 
en the statute books, hie said. 

Delegates pledged support to a 

drive for a state minimum wage 
law, citing evidence that some em- 


have been paying.wages as low as 
50 cents an hour, 
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P AFL-CIO Economists Find: 


|Productivity Rises 
|But Jobs Stagnate 


A spectacular increase in the A 


merican worker’s productivity in |} 
the last few months. is keeping unemployment high despite the par- 
tial recovery from the recession, according to the current issue of 
AFL-CIO Economic Trends and Outlook. 

Business is reaping the fruit of its investment of billions of dollars 


ia new plant and equipment over® 
the past couple of years in terms 
of a sensational jump in output that 
has enabled it to recover 60 per- 


cent of the ground lost at the depth | 


of the economic, turndown, the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research publi- 
cation says. 


Employment, on the other 
hand; has moved up only 19 
percent in manufacturing, which 
was hardest hit by the decline, 
and but 25 percent in all non- 
farm employment, it shows. 


The jump in production, the 
AFL-CIO study continues, also 
helps to explain why production 


costs are moving down “and why 
profits are moving up rapidly from 
their recession low points in the 
first quarter of the year.’ 


“This unbalanced economic 
condition—high unemployment, 
increasing profits and booming 
stock prices—is a threat to a 
continuation of the pick-up,” 
warns, 


“High levels of unemploy- 
ment in the months ahead can 
slow down or even, possibly, 
halt the economic upturn. What 
is needed is a continuing rapid 
pick-up in buying power, sales 
and output to provide job op- 
portunities for all Americans who 
are able and willing to work.” 


Economic Trends points out that 
the drop in industrial production 
was 13 percent between September 
1957 and April 1958. During the 
same period non-farm jobs plum- 
meted by 2.4 million, of which 1.6 
million were in manufacturing. In 
addition, millions of workers were 
on three or four-day workweeks. 
The number of unemployed rose 
from 4.3 percent of the work force 
in August 1957 to 7.5 percent in 
April 1958. 


The pickup, the publication 
shows, started last April. Since 
then production has soared 9 per- 
cent—or 60 percent of the loss 
between August 1957 and April 
1958. 


During the same period, only 
600,000 of the 2.4 million non- 
farm jobs that had vanished at 
the depth of the recession were 
recovered, or 25 percent of the 
loss. In manufacturing, the 
pickup was only 300,000 of the 
1.6 million jobs lost, or 19 per- 
cent, 


“As output per man-hour shoots 
up,” Economic Trends comments, 
“there is less labor involved in the 
production and distribution of each 
item produced—labor costs per unit 
of output decline. With produc- 
tion rising, as it has been since 
April, overhead costs per unit also 


produced with the same overhead. 


“It costs the average manu- 
facturer less to produce an item 
now than it did six or nine 
months ago. Prices, however, 
have not been cut in line with 
production costs. Profit margins 
(profits on each item), therefore, 
are rising. With production and 
sales increasing too, the result is 
a rapid increase in total profits. 


“The stock market boom is at 
least partly based on rapidly rising 
profits at present and anticipated 
record profits in the next half- 
year.” 

Based on the extraordinarily 
sharp rise in productivity over the 
last few months, Economic Trends 
forecasts that the 1958 output per 
man-hour of all manufacturing 
workers will be about 3.5 percent 
above 1957, while that of factory 
production and maintenance em- 
ployes will be around 5 percent 
higher. 

“Although the present extraordi- 
nary “rise in productivity cannot 
continue indefinitely,” the publica- 
tion observes, “it will leave many. 
job problems for some time to 
come. 


“The present sharp rate of ad- 
vancing productivity will prob- 
ably slow down somewhat in the 
year ahead. But the problem of 
jobs will remain. The number 
of jobless will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to decline as output con- 
tinues to pick up, but the econ- 
omy seems to be far away, at 
present, from full employment.” 


The publication offers some 
ideas on what to do if the imbal- 
ance is to be corrected and full em- 
ployment achieved in the year 
ahead. 


“Continuing improvements in 
wages, salaries and fringe benefits— 
accompanied by reductions of some 
prices—are essential to increase 
consumer buying power and con- 
sumer sales,” it says. 


“Government action is needed, 
including a permanent improve- 
ment in the unemployment insur- 
ance system and a federal govern- 
ment program of assistance for 
communities of chronic economic 
distress. The federal tax structure 
should be overhauled to provide 
a more equitable basis for rais- 
ing government revenue and to 
strengthen the buying power of 
low and middle income families. 

“The government’s dangerous 
tight money policy should be re- 
versed—to encourage economic 
growth, rather than the present 
effort that aims at discouraging a 
continuing rise of sales and out- 


decline, since there are more units 


put.” 


MANUFACTURING JOBS LAG 


FAR BEHIND OUTPUT GAINS 


TELEVISION IS BEING USED 


ment stores. 


New York by the Clothing Workers and the union-owned Amal- 
gamated Bank. The promotion is tied in with the “weather girl” 
program of Janet Tyler, which the ACWA and its bank are sponsor- 
ing two nights a week on WABC-TV. Highlight of the program is 
a union-label contest offering monthly prizes of $250, $150 and $100 
accounts at the Amalgamated Bank. Contestants in the New York 
area complete the sentence “I look for the union label because it 
stands for .. .” on entry blanks available at men’s wear and depart- 


for a union label promotion i in 


negotiate with the union. 


New Petition Filed in 
Darlington Mill Case 


The Textile Workers have again asked the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to hold textile magnate Roger Milliken personally re- 
sponsible for closing down his Darlington; S. C., mill rather than 


TWUA called on the NLRB regional director at Winston-Salem, 


No, 
against Milliken—the first step to- 
wards holding him financially re- 
sponsible for the loss of jobs by 
540 Darlington workers. : 

It was in December 1956 that 
Milliken sold the mill’s equipment 
at auction, carrying out his threat 
to close the 80-year-old plant if 
the workers voted for union rep- 
resentation. An NLRB trial exam- 
iner found the Darlington Mfg. Co. 
guilty of unfair labor practices, but 
said there was no meaningful re- 
medy since the company was out 
of business. 

The TWUA appealed to the 
labor board on the ground that 
the mill was controlled by Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., operator’s 
of a chain of Southern textile 
mills. The parent firm, the union 
argued, is headed by Roger Milli- 
ken who also was president of 
the Darlington mill. The union 


to issue a new complaint®— 
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Council Exposes 
Fake Labor Paper 


Baltimore, Md.—The operators 
of so-called “labor papers” who 
solicit advertising on the ground 
they have succeeded the defunct 
Baltimore Federationist newspaper 
or represent the AFL-CIO have 
been “publicly denounced” in a 
resolution passed by the Baltimore 
Council of AFL-CIO Unions. 

The Federationist for many years 
was owned, operated and published 
by the former Baltimore Federation 
of Labor. It went out of business 
last June. Since that time united 
labor in Baltimore has not had an 
official publication. 

“We have been informed by can- 
didates seeking public office in the 
general election that they have been 
approached by solicitors for these 


so-called ‘labor papers’. who claim |” 


to represent the AFL-CIO in this 
area,” the resolution said. 

“It has been reported that these 
solicitors offer to the political can- 
didates editorial endorsement if the 
candidate purchases advertising 
space. Many of the political can- 
didates seem to feel that they must 
purchase advertising space in these 
publications in order to gain the 
good will of the AFL-CIO mem- 
bers. 

“These practices are in violation 
of the Code of Ethical Practices of 


maintained that the 540 workers 
should have been offered jobs at 
other Deering, Milliken & Co. 
mills, and should be compen- 
sated for their loss of pay. 


To determine the issue of con- 
trol of the Darlington mill, the 
NLRB remanded the case to the 
trial examiner. At hearings recently 
concluded the trial examiner heard 
evidence linking Deering, Milliken 
& Co. to the Darlington Mfg. Co., 
but dropped Roger Milliken, as an 
individual from the complaint. He 
held that the effort to pin respon- 
sibility on him “went beyond the 
permissible scope of the remand 
order.” 


TWUA Hits ‘Technicality’ 

In asking the NLRB regional of- 
fice to issue a separate complaint 
against Millikefi, the TWUA ar- 
gued that the issue of Milliken’s 
responsibility should be decided on 
its merits and not on technical 
grounds. 

The union quoted from a state- 
ment by the NLRB general coun- 
sel that “evidence is already in the 
record and more will be adduced 
to prove the liability of Roger Mil- 
liken for the unfair labor prac- 


\In Missouri 


St. Louis — Labor-backed Sen. 
Stuart Symington and all but one 
congressman backed by labor in 
Missouri swept through to victory. 
Principal disappointment was the 
failure of James L. Sullivan, Demo- — 
crat, to unseat Rep. Thomas B.. 
Curtis, Republican in the Second 
District. This was a. Missouri race 
on which national attention . was. 
focused in that the conservative 
congressman was the only Republi- 
‘can in Congress from Missouri. — 
But in the other congressional 
race of key interest in Missouri, 
Rep. Charles Brown, Democrat, of 
Springfield in-the Seventh District, 
who upset the veteran conservative 
Dewey Short two years ago, seemed * 
certain to hold his seat. 

Despite Curtis’ victory through 
a heavy vote for him in St. Louis 
County strongholds, the county as 
a whole, which is the suburban 
area outside St. Louis city, for the 
first time went Democratic, mark- 
ing the loss of the last conserva- 
tive Republican «stronghold in the 
state. 

John I. Rollings, president of 
the Missouri AFL-CIO praised the 
work of COPE in the state and said 
particularly outstanding efforts were 


| made in the Springfield and Kan- 


sas City areas. 


10 Former 
Congressmen 
Go to Senate 


Eight former members of Con- 
gress — all Democrats — were suc- 
cessful in political comebacks on 
Nov. 4. Four of them; veterans of 
the House, bounced back to win 
election to the Senate. 

The former congressmen who 
will take their seats as freshmen 
senators in January are Thomas 
Dodd (Conn.), Harrison Williams 
(N.J.), Stephen Young (O.) and 
Jennings Randolph (W. Va.). All 
are Democrats. 

One former senator — Chester 
Bowles (D-Conn.)—won his race 
for the House. 

Eight former congressmen 
tried to regain their old seats but 
only three were successful. All 
were Democrats—James M. 
Quigley (Pa.), whe won back his 
seat in Pres. Eisenhower’s home 
district; Harris McDowell, Jr. 
(Del.), and James C. Oliver, who ~ 
was elected Sept. 8 in Maine’s 
early-bird election. 

Six House members from the 
outgoing Congress ran  success- 
fully for the Senate. They are Dem- 
ocrats Robert C. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Clair Engle of California, 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota, 
and Republicans Kenneth Keating 
of New. York, Hugh Scott of Penn- 
sylvania and Winston L. Prouty of 


tices.” 


Vermont. 


tion. 


$100,000. 


trial accidents. 


the Intl. Labor Press Association.” 


ducting the solicitation. 


Texas AFL- CIO Raises 
$92,000 Fund for Cripples 


Houston, Tex.—Texas trade unionists raised $92,000 in an 
emergency fund-raising drive to prevent closing of the Texas 
Rehabilitation Center at the Gonzales Warm Springs Founda- 


Pres. Jerry Holleman of the Texas State AFL-CIO told 
the state organization’s second annual convention here that 
nearly $30,000 came from trade union treasuries and the bal- 
ance was collected in house-to-house campaigns conducted by 
trade unionists. ‘The campaign had aimed at a goal of 


The convention endorsed a plan for an annual, labor-spon- 
sored drive to collect at least $450,000 a year to help the 
center, which aids victims of polio and other handicapping 
persed oe egg Bene alte et Memories cohnaal ea 


Aiiticied widétin ond Re state bide bein oh cas of we: 
rial used in the fund-raising campaign, and volunteer union 
members contributed their time organizing the drive and con- 
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_ AFL-CIO stud WASHINGRON, D. C., SATURDAY; NOVEMBER 8, 1958 


Democrats Extend Control Or Senate] 


House; GOP Anti-Labor Drive Stopped} 


Vote Avalanche Routs 
RepublicanExtremists 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing of scurillous hate literature at- 
tacking alleged “labor bosses,” were 
sharply repudiated. 


Only in two states was the 
Democratic trend sensationally 
reversed. In one of these the Re- 

publican candidate for governor 
of New York, Nelson Rockefel- 
‘Jer, held aloof from both Eisen- 
hower and Nixon and openly dis- 
avowed the “choice of words” of 
these two top GOP campaigners 
in assailing “radicals.” 
Rockefeller rolled up more than 
a half-million plurality to defeat 
Gov. Averell Harriman (D) and 
instantly was projected into the na- 


Executive Council 
In Autumn Meeting 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council had begun its au- 
tumn session in Washington 
as this issue of the AFL-CIO 
News went to press. 

Full reports on council ac- 
tions commenting on the Nov. 
4 election, on defeat of 
“right-to-work” laws in five 
states and on labor legislation 
in the next Congress will be 
carried in the next issue of 
the News. 


tional scene as a potential power 
in the 1960 Republican nominating 
convention. 

The one state that voted heavily 
for a right-wing Republican was 
Arizona, where Sen. Barry Gold- 
water won re-election with a plural- 
ity bigger than his 1952 margin. 
Goldwater’s campaign was strong 
enough to carry over the race for 
governor, won by Republican can- 
didate Paul Fannin on a day when 
other southwestern and mountain 
states were dumping GOP nomi- 
nees in wholesale lots. 


Ike Hits ‘Spenders’ 

Day after the election Eisen- 
hower in a news conference prom- 
ised to maintain his fight against 
what he called Democratic “spend- 
ers” and repeated campaign attacks 
on the 85th Congress proposals of 
Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.). 
Proxmire had just been heavily re- 
elected by the Wisconsin voters. 
They turned down a Republican 
campaigner, Roland J. Steinle, who 
had tried to scare the people with 
assaults on so-called “labor bosses.” 


On the day after election, also, 
a Democratic program embodying 


broad new legislation in the fields 
of housing, schools, depressed 
areas, labor-management relations 
and water resources was revealed 
as the personal objective of Senate 
Majotity Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son (D-Tex.). 


To match the emergence of 
Rockefeller as a figure of na- 
tional interest in the Republican 
party, the Democrats elected and 
re-elected a large group of gov- 
ernors and senators likely to play 
a major part in the party’s 1960 
presidential convention. 

_ These included Governors Or- 
ville Freeman (Minn.) and G. 
Mennen Williams (Mich.), Gov.- 
Elect Edmund G. Brown (Calif.), 
Senators Stuart Symington (Mo.), 
John F. Kennedy (Mass.) and - 
Albert Gore (Tenn.) in addition 
to the already large number of 
incumbents whose terms did not 
expire. 


A variety of locally important 
issues played a part in the Demo- 


cratic surge—joblessness in key in-[ 


dustrial states, disaffection over 
farm. policy in the dairy and some 
other agricultural states, the attrac- 
tion of many appealing and fresh 
Democratic candidates. 


Disillusion Evident 

But the evidence was solid that a 
general though often vaguely for- 
mulated disillusion with the quality 
of Eisenhower’s leadership, on ques- 
tions of both domestic and foreign 
policy, was a strain running through 
the whole campaign. 


Obviously satisfied in sub- 
stance with the performance of 
Democratic congressional major- 
ities in the last four years under 
the leadership of Johnson and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(Tex.), the voters also reacted to 
the piling up of emergencies and 
weaknesses that the Administra- 
tion has seemed unable to meet 
affirmatively. 

The voters showed an unmistak- 
able desire to try stronger Demo- 
cratic participation in government 
in an effort to push Administration 
policy off what seems dead center. 

The turn toward the Democrats 
established the party in positions of 
strength in state legislatures that it 
had not held for many years. This 
trend ran clear across the country, 
from New England through the 
Midwest and to the Pacific Coast, 
as voters decided to give newly- 
elected Democratic governors state 
assemblies in which the party held 


either flat majorities or strongly in- 
creased representation. 


Labor Efforts Assist 
Liberals to Victory 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ment who were defeated included 
Averell Harriman (N. Y.) and Rob- 
ert D. Holmes (Oreg.). 

In the six states where the 
“right-to-work” issue was on the 
ballot labor generally supported 
the measure’s opponents against 
the right-wingers backing the 
compulsory open shop. 

The support was instrumental, 
for example in electing Young in 
Ohio and Hartke in Indiana to the 
Senate and in the election of Brown 
in California and DiSalle in Ohio 
to governorships. 

Handley Loses 


In Indiana, Gov. Harold W. 


“yy 


Handley had allowed a “right-to- 
work” measure to become law with- 
out his signature and labor en- 
dorsed his opponent, Hartke. 

In other states labor became a 
prime target of right-wingers, most- 
ly Republicans, including proposals 
for various and assorted types of 
restrictive legislation. In these 
areas labor supported opponents of 
the anti-labor candidates. 

The over 10 million voting rec- 
ords distributed by COPE also 
played a major role in determining 
labor support or endorsement, with 
legislators scored not only on labor 
issues but broad economic and so- 
cial issues affecting the entire na- 
tion, 
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next January. 


Thirty-nine-year-old R. Vance 
Hartke, mayor of Evansville, was 
the Democrats’ pace-setter. He de- 
feated Gov. Harold W. Handley, 
hand-picked by retiring Republican 
Sen. William Jenner to take his 
place in the Senate. Substantial re- 
turns indicated Hartke’s vote would 
top Handley’s by over 200,000. 


Hartke’s notable victory was 
interpreted as a complete repudi- 
ation of the anti-union campaign 
waged by the Indiana governor. 
Handley’s imaginary array of 
goblins, spooks, witches and 
black cats in his Halloween-like 
search for votes included “Reu- 
therism,” “radical Democrats,” 
and “socialism.” 

During the campaign, Handley 
embraced the state’s so-called 
“right-to-work” law. This was in 
sharp contrast with his refusal in 
March 1957 either to veto or sign 
the bill, thus allowing it to become 
law without clearly stating his $> 
sition. 

R-T-W Repeal Possible 


The Democratic complexion of 


lead to repeal of the “right-to- 
work” law next year. Most of 
the Democratic candidates were 
pledged to such action. 

In Marion County (Indian- 
apolis) where the Democratic 
sweep included virtually every 
state, county and city post, 11 
Republican state legislators were 
replaced by Democrats, at least 
two of whom are active union 
members. A political casualty 


of particular interest to labor was 


Anti-Labor Campaign 


Backfires in Indiana 


Indianapolis—Normally Republican Indiana made’ a handsome 
contribution to the national Democratic victory by electing a Demo- 
crat to the U.S. Senate for the first time in 20 years, picking Demo- 
crats to occupy eight of its seats in the House, and providing the 


the new Indiana legislature may |- 


Democrats with majorities in the state legislature when it convenes 
® 


Republican Charles B. Brown- 
son, who was defeated in his 
fourth bid for re-election to the 
House by Joseph W. Barr, Dem- 
ocrat. 

- Democrats also captured 10 key 
Offices at the Republican-controlled 
statehouse. The only Republicans 
left in non-judicial elective offices 
will be Gov. Handley, the lieuten- 
ant governor, the attorney general, 
and the supreme court reporter, 


Beaten Republican 
Sez He Wuz Robbed 


Milwaukee — Roland 
Steinle, Republican beaten by 
Sen. William Proxmire (D) in 
Wisconsin, complained after 
the election that his Demo- 
cratic opponent had _ not 
“fought fair.” Steinle ac- 
cused Prexmire’s campaign- 
ers, “certain newspapers” and 
“labor bosses” of waging a 
campaign of “malice, falsity 
and religious bigotry.” 

During the campaign, the 
Milwaukee Journal disclosed 
that Wisconsin industrialists 
were spending substantial 
sums to circulate scurrilous 
pro-Republican literature 
published by labor-hater Jo- 
seph Kamp. The newspaper 
said the literature, which at- 
tacked Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther, was being 
used in a desperate attempt 
to elect Steinle to the seat 
once held by the late Joseph 
McCarthy (R). 
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Beirne Urges 
More Aid in 


Latin America 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph A, 
Beirne called for an expanded aid 
program for South American coun 
tries to “protect our own back door 
against the real menace of com 
munism” south of the border. 

Beirne’s call for aid for the 
democratic forces in Latin America 
and greater support for U.S. gov- 
ernment operations in the area 
came after the Communications 
Workers president completed a trip 
through Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil. 

His trip was in connection — 
with the second Inter-American | 
Conference of the Postal, Tele- 
graph and Telephone Intl., coms | 
posed of'representatives of more | 
than 2 million workers in 92 
unions in 54 countries. 

Citing the extremes of wealth 
and poverty and the lack of social 
progress in many areas, Beirne said 
conditions in South America were 
creating breeding grounds for com 
munism. 

He urged management of Ameri 
can firms in Latin America to make 
a greater contribution to the na 
tions where they operate by pro 
moting the “things that we believé 


in” to help these countries develop 
higher standards of living. 
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